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- a recent issue of the Nation, Paul Blanshard, 
writing on “Communism in Southern Cotton 
Mills,” says: “The iron tradition of the South is 
that no white man will work 
in the same factory room 
with a Negro. The Negroes 
according to that tradition, 
must be confined to the rough work of cleaning, 
packing and transport. The tradition is so strong 
that any manufacturer who imported Negro strike- 
breakers would be overwhelmed by community op- 
position. Incidentally, the Negro strike-breakers 
would be killed.” 

Thus it appears to a capable observer that both 
strikers and employers in the cotton mills of Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina are united on one point at 
least, which is to keep inviolate the doctrine and 
practice of white supremacy, Such unity of aim 
might be consoling or distressing, according to the 
point of view, were it not for the fact that the 
history of southern industry, both ante-bellum and 
contemporary, reveals a rather disconcerting tend- 
ency for the iron of Southern traditions to be 
sprung under certain conditions. 

For instance, the slave system created and per- 
petuated in the South that class of people known 
to Negroes as “po’ white trash.” It is common 
knowledge that the master class, the aristocrats of 
the ante-bellum South, held this class of whites in 
greater contempt than they held their black slaves, 
even though they were of the same racial stock. 
In theory this class was free, white and superior 
to the slave. In fact, their status was indeterminate. 
They lived on the fringe of the economic and 
social life of the South, unable to lift themselves 
because of that great mass of slave labor which 
condemned them to almost certain degradation. 

And again, there was a time when even the 
meanest white man in the South would not stoop 
to do rough, menial labor. Such jobs as street 
cleaners—scavengers — porters — janitors — boot- 
blacks, etc., were Negro jobs, and to offer such a 
job to a white man was to offer him a gratuitous 
insult. That time, however, is past. Now in the 
cities of the South white men are not only doing 
these formerly despised tasks, they are actually 
forcing the Negro out of the field by the fierceness 
of their competition, aided by a certain amount of 
persistent coercion, 
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There is reason to believe that if enough labor 
trouble develops in the textile industries of tie 
South to seriously threaten the payment of divi- 
dends to the stockholders, the executives of the 
textile industries will not hesitate long in seeking 
a more tractable labor supply. That they will 
consider the Negro cannot be doubted. For the 
place of the Negro in American industry is evi- 
dence of the fact that dividends are more potent 
than abstract ideas of racial supremacy. Else, how 
did the Negro get into the coal mines of West 
Virginia—and what brought the Negro into the 
packing industry—and the steel] industry—and the 
railroad industry as switchmen in some of the great 
Southern terminals? There has been opposition, 
both individual and community. Negroes have 
been beaten—terrorized—killed. But even these 
primitive tactics have failed either to dissuade the 
Negro seeking work or the employer seeking labor. 

The white workers, North and South, organized 
and unorganized, have been pitifully deluded by 
the illusion of racial superiority. More than any- 
thing else the iron tradition of the South is re- 
sponsible for the Southern workers’ plight. It is 
not pleasant to contemplate—this unenviable posi- 
tion—of the white worker of the South, embracing 
his cherished traditions amid the rampant exploita- 
tion of his children—the ten and twelve hour day 
—frightful sanitary conditions of labor—and the 
lowest wage scale in America. 


HOUGH Harlem provides recreation nightly for 
thousands, both black and white, who crowd 
its cabarets and clubs in search of the thrills which 
a recent literary cult has 
made popular, the children 
of Harlem have little chance 
to play, save on the streets 
in the shadow of overcrowded apartments, under 
influences which, if not vicious, certainly are far 
from uplifting. 

The utter lack of proper and adequate recrea- 
tional facilities for the Negro children of Harlem 
is graphically presented by Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec- 
retary of the Children’s Aid Society, in his article, 
“Justice to the Negro Child,” which is printed in 
this issue of Opportunity. It is a serious indict- 
ment of municipal authorities, as it is a tremendous 
challenge to the philanthropic impulses of those 
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whose financial means enable them to be bene- 
factors. of their unfortunate fellow citizens and 
thereby to the city and state. 

That there is a considerable difference in the 
recreational opportunity of the Negro children of 
Harlem and the children in other parts of New 
York can be surmised by the statistics of juvenile 
delinquency, There are three times more Negro 
juvenile delinquents than white on the basis of 
proportionate population. “And the recreation 
facilities in Harlem are only 15 per cent of those 
needed.” Added to this woeful discrepancy is the 
fact that there is no correctional institution avail- 
able for colored boys under the age of 12, a situa- 
tion in itself contributory to steadily increasing 
delinquency. ~ 

Correctional measures are necessary, but they fall 
far short of the efficacy of measures of prevention. 
In the city of Philadelphia, where there is also a 
large amount of delinquency among Negro chil- 
dren, practically no Negro boys were broug!it be- 
fore the Juvenile Court from the Wissahickon dis- 
trict, where there has been in operation for twenty- 
five years a Negro boys’ club. According to the 
1928 report of the New York Crime Commission: 
“The majority of men committed to state prisons 
began their delinquent careers as children.” And 
the Crime Commission further states that: “It 
costs fifteen times as much to maintain an offender 
in prison or reformatory as it does to supervise 
him on probation.” 

It would appear from the above that the potential 
costs of the neglect of recreational opportunities 
for Harlem’s children will be an infinitely greater 
burden than the costs of supervised p!aygrounds, 
clubs and other recreational centers, It would 
seem also that from the standpoint of ultimate 
returns, investment in the future of Harle:m’s chil- 
dren might prove not unprofitable in terms of civic 
welfare. 


re that imposing roll of Negro track athletes 
who have carried with honor the colors of 
America’s great universities—a list which includes 

Taylor of Pennsylvania- 
Phil Edwards, Hubbard of Michigan-——Dis. 
Dave Myers and = mond of Chicago—Gourdain 
Nathaniel George Cable, Jackson of Harvard— 

Drew of Southern California 
Granger of Dartmouth—Cooke of Syracuse—Allen 
of Pittsburg—Butler of Kansas—West of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson—must be added the names of 
Phil Edwards and Dave Myers of New York Uni- 
versity and Nathaniel George of Whittier College. 
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They have proved their mettle in the stern test of 
competition with the chosen few. 


. merger of Atlanta University, Spelman 
Seminary and Morehouse College—three of 
the best known institutions for the collegiate train- 
ing of Negroes—follows th: 
general trend of a significant 
movement which has beer 
taking place in commerc: 
and industry in America for the past five years. 
Combinations of huge business enterprises have be- 
come the rule, rather than the exception. The 
desire to lower administrative costs, while increas- 
ing productivity and efficiency, which motivates the 
mergers in industry and commerce, no doubt 
actuated to some degree the merzer of these educa- 
tional institutions. Proximity—identical academic 
standards—and more or less the same financial 
sources of support—aided in making this merger 
desirable and feasible. Dire need, rather than 
deliberate planning, determined the establishment 
of most of the educational institutions for Negroes 
in the South. The probability is that more com- 
binations of this sort will strengthen the educa- 
tional resources of the Negro and bring about 
sounder educational programs. In the selection of 
Dr. John Hope as President a brilliant scholar, able 
educator and sympathetic counselor in the prob- 
lems of race relations, the greater Atlanta Uni- 
versity has the assurance of progressive and in- 
telligent leadership. 


An Educational 
Merger 


Fires 


By Buancue TayLor DicKINsoN 


HE bon-fire flutters to an ash 
And quietens to attest 
It's love of earth. A dash 
Oj mourning across the breast 
That gulps its ccol tears down 
Sighing, “Now we'll have rest!” 


And one by one mauve clinkers fall 
Past my grate’s hot bars, 

Settle, willingly give all 

With not a curse for fate who mars 
Continuity of love. 

Die smiling to the one above. 


But lately I have stood beside 

A long grey box, grey as the ash 

Of any fire I’ve seen subside, 

And I have marked the long red dash 
Of clay. Tears streamed, I turned 
Wondering why the fire still burned. 
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Justice to the Negro Child 


Excerpts From a Recent Address 


ITHIN the past few years, Harlem has attained 

an international significance. It is now not 
only the largest Negro community in the world, but 
contains more Negroes to the square mile than any 
other spot on earth. The Negro population in 
Harlem is probably above 250,000 today with ap- 
proximately 300,000 total in Greater New York. 
This is an increase of about 50 per cent since 1910, 
with an increase of at least 50,000 within the past 
five years. The Negro race now represents 4 per 
cent of the entire population of New York City. 
Within the past ten years, their rate of increase 
has been four times that of our general population. 
Over 10 per cent of the population of Manhattan 
is Negro. 


Whatever may be the personal attitude of white 
citizens toward the Negro on account of his color, 
we must concede that this tremendous growth and 
concentration afford certain assets to this racial 
group in Harlem. Aside from his native African 
habitat, the Negro has, in all modern times, been 
compelled to accept the mores imposed upon him 
by the national group with which he has mingled. 
Now for the first time a community has developed 
which is sufficiently large to afford an excellent 
opportunity for the Negro to think of himself and 
picture himself in terms of comparison with his 
own racial types, instead of forever being forced 


By Owen R. Lovesoy 


to focus his attention on controversial issues, grow- 
ing out of the fact of his color, Here he has «1 
opportunity to discover himself as an individu. | 
entity—to develop self-reliance and_self-respec.. 
instead of being forced to see himself in the di-- 
torted perspective of a problem. With so large 
an aggregation of people akin, at least in one 
respect, there has rapidly developed a new psy- 
chology expressing itself in individual and cultural 
manifestations. I think it safe to say that within 
the past ten years, stimulated by this fact, there 
has been a greater production of literature, drama, 
music, and other cultural achievements than have 
characterized the entire past of the Negro race. A 
mere catalogue of these achievements is astounding. 
Perhaps this is largely because, as Alain Locke 
has so well said, “The Negro is now shaking off 
the psychology of imitation and implied inferior- 
ity.” We have here a striking example of the 
efficacy of collective effort. 


There are certain complications, however, aris- 
ing from this rapid growth of colored population. 
We are accustomed to think of the Negro en masse. 
Nothing could be more unjust. This is particularly 
true when we consider the origins of these people. 
Of the Negroes tabulated in the 1920 Census, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent were natives, 50 per cent 
were migrants and 20 per cent West Indians— 


Nutritious Lunch, 
The Utopia 
Children’s House, 
in New York City. 
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West Indians? 
Hiere is a term 
to conjure with. 
We whites think 
we have difficul- 
ties in adjusting 
our racial differ- 
ences when Irish, 
German, English, 
French, Spanish 
Czecho Slovac 
and Russians try 
to get together. 
As a matter of 
fact, our  prob- 
lem is simple 
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of encourage- 
ment stands a 


picture of ag- 
gressive or toler- 
ated injustice 
which gives pro- 
mise of the most 
serious fruitage 
unless we arouse 
ourselves to the 
opportunity of 
the hour. 

In many re- 
spects, the situa- 
tion in Harlem is 
tragic. The hous- 
ing of the people 


compared to 
those presented 
to a community. 
of Negroes when 
metropolitans, southern plantation farmers, rice 
growers, cane growers, cotton pickers, Jamaicans, 
Cubans, Porto Ricans, Santo Domingans and others 
try to mingle. Many of them speak only French, 
many only Spanish. They have absolutely nothing 
in common, let us understand, except pas tg Their 
traditions, culture, language, historic background, 
social status are divided by thousands of miles 
geographically, and hundreds of years culturally. 
It is not easy for a family of cultured, college- 
bred, wealthy city Negroes to find themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with a family of illiterate, 
uncouth, poverty-stricken Cuban or Georgian ex- 
peons and having to share with them all the odium 
of the social outcast. 


In view of all this, it seems rather remarkable 
that so peaceful and constructive a readjustment 
has taken place, and that on every hand we note a 
coming together and a development of mutual 
understanding which promise well for the future. 
Of course, the growth of community solidarity is 
partly due to a favorable background. The build- 
ings were here; the public schools afforded a mat- 
rix in which these germs of common interest might 
grow; the city, with its rush and multiplicity of 
problems, let Harlem develop almost unconscious- 
ly so that as one Negro leader suggested, “the de- 
cade which found us with a problem has left us 
with only a task.” The health services were estab- 
lished there. Twenty-five years ago, there were 
open spaces in this region. Harlem is dotted with 
churches, many of them built for the former white 
inhabitants of that district and later transferred to 
the use of their successors. The Henry Street Nurs- 
ing Service maintains its largest branch in Harlem 
with twenty-eight visiting nurses. The Welfare 
Council is giving special attention to the needs of 
Harlem children. The Urban League covers a com- 
bination of social welfare agencies that are a 


credit to any section, of any color, in any city.. 


These are but samples. 


But it can readily be seen that more of this bright 


picture would accomplish the exact reverse of our — 


present purpose, for over against this background 


Playground in the Paul Laurence Dunbar Garden Apartments 
in New York City 


is notoriously 
overcrowded, 
many of the 
buildings are in unspeakable condition; although 
the Rockefeller Apartments and a few other enter- 
prises, on a smaller scale, are making slow pro- 
gress against these conditions. Rents are so hi 
that the practice of housing lodgers has become 
common. In many instances, rooms are rented on a 
double shift; the night workers occupying the 
rooms while the day workers are away. Let us not 
jump at the conclusion that this is because of an 
avaricious appetite, and that the Negro always 
sublets his space for profit. The plight of the Negro 
laborer is much the same as in other sections of the 
country—he is forced to accept the unskilled jobs. 
His pay corresponds. The average wage of the 
Negro laborer in New York City is $80.00 a month, 
while the average rent is $41.14 a little more than 
51 per cent. 


The development of playgrounds and club fa- 
cilities for boys and girls has lagged far behind 
the development of poolrooms, night clubs and 
cabarets for the older inhabitants. The recreational 
facilities in Harlem are only 15 per cent of those 
needed today. There are only six country camps 
for Negro children and they can care ie only 
1,000 children. Of fifty cases picked at random on 
the streets by a social worker, one child was found 
to have had any contact with any organized recrea- 
tion, and in a survey of one Harlem district, 95 
per cent of the boys under fifteen years were on 
the streets after 7 P. M. There isn’t a public park 
or open space along the Harlem River front south 
of 153rd Street—except one square at 140th Street 
and that is used as a storage yard by the City Water 
Department. 


The results of this lack of organized recreation 
and inspiring opportunities for leisure time are 
written in tragic terms in the records of our City 
police and juvenile courts. Of the total cases in 
Children’s Court in 1920, 8 per cent were Negro 
children and of these 61 per cent were delinquents. 
In the case of a trial, the Negro child suffers a 
terrible handicap as compared with the white child 
for, of the Negro children arraigned as delinquents 
in 1925, 20 per cent were committed to institutions. 


ah 
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The later fruit of this medieval policy of dealing 
with youthful offenders is seen in our city prison, 
for 20 per cent of the population of the Tombs is 
colored. 

The largest number of neglected children in this 
district are under the age of seven. This is easy to 
understand when we realize that 75 per cent of 
the women in Harlem go out of their homes to 
work every day. 

The absence of these mothers from their homes 
accounts in part for an illness rate ten points high- 
er among Negroes than among whites. Every day 
in New York there are 6,000 Negroes too ill to 
work, and while the death rate from tuberculosis 
among whites is 67 per 100,000, it is 357 among 
Negroes; the average rate since 1910 has been 
three times the white rate; from pneumonia the 
death rate is 127 for whites as against 390 for 
Negroes. Maternity mortality in Harlem is 9 per 
cent. 

One of the most striking facts regarding the 
situation in Harlem is this, that in the first half of 
the year 1927, 29 per cent of the cases brought 
before the Morals Court in Manhattan were Negro 
women and girls. Nine per cent of the Negro 
mothers in Harlem are unmarried. 

The chief causes for this high rate of social 
breakdown, as analyzed by the Urban League, are 
the following: 


(1) Poor working conditions. 

(2) Unemployment and low wages. 

(3) Lack of adjustment to urban life. 

(4) Absence of wholesome recreational 

facilities. 

(5S) Susceptibility to exploitation. 

Comparable to this are the chief causes of de- 
linquency among Negro children: 


(1) Lack of opportunity for supervised recrea- 
tion. 

(2) Lack of 
parental control 
where mothers 
work away from 
home. 

(3) Retarda- 
tion in school re- 
sulting in tra- 
ancy. 


In my _judg- 
ment, the five 
arch-enemies of 


the Harlem Ne- 
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Within the next twenty-five years the populati: , 
of New York will be 5 per cent Negro. This mea s 
there will be over 46,000 under-privileged Neg.o 
children in our city, most of them in Harlem. Th; 
is, unless we wake up and try to catch up! 

I am well aware that there are people throug \- 
out the country, many in this city, who refuse » 
concern themselves with the welfare of the Neg:o 
and feel that any left-over condition is good e.- 
ough for him. We need to realize that it is as true 
of communities as of individuals that no man 
liveth unto himself, and none of us dieth unto 
himself. A neglected, mistreated, suppressed Negro 
in the heart of Harlem cannot die without affe:t- 
ing the health capital of the entire city. No crime 
can be committed by a Negro which does not 
add to the crime burden on all of us. 

Furthermore, against the claims sometimes set 
up that we ought not to concern ourselves with so- 
cial conveniences and recreational opportunity for 
the Negro child, I want to reply that we are not 
pleading for the Negro child. We are pleading for 
a common-sense view of the need for suitable foun- 
dations for the structure of our city social life. 
And this community life depends on the health, 
morals and intelligence of all our people. I refuse 
to compliment the Negro by admitting that he can 
come to social maturity in default of good health 
and of recreational, educational, spiritual, social 
conveniences, I refuse to believe he can fully de- 
velop in default of good housing, good streets, 
good club rooms, and inspiring surroundings. I 
refuse to believe he has so much native ingenuity 
that he can become an ideal citizen in default of 
all the decencies, the respect, guidance and inspira- 
tion which my own two boys need in order to bring 
them to social manhood. 

It is because of the seriousness of this problem 
in Harlem that The Children’s Aid Society offers 
its experience and facilities in doing its share 
toward meeting 
the problems 
growing out of 
this new situa- 
tion. It had al- 
ways been the 
policy of The 
Children’s Aid 
Society to devote 
its maximum en- 
ergies to the 
groups in great- 
est need of the 
type of service it 
renders. This 
new _ migration 
into Harlem pre- 


gro are: 
= exploiter sents one of the 
— gou- most acute needs 
; and at the same 
oe ime, one of the 
oromising oppor- 
Witch unities before 
octor. Day* Nursery in the Paul Laurence Dunbar Garden Apartments he Society to- 
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The Romance of a Negro Sanatorium 
in Harlem 


By Wituram M. 


ITH tke completion and opening recently of 

the Vincent Sanatorium at No. 2348 Seventh 
Avenue between 137th and 138th Streets, New 
York, Negroes now boast of having in their midst 
the finest private hospital in America owned and 
manned by members of their race, and one which 
compares favorably with many of the best private 
hospitals owned and operated 


and Dr. Leo Fitz Nearon were among the mem- 
bers of his own race and profession to support 
him in his ideas. 

Several months after the construction work was 
started, Dr. Vincent encountered financial difh- 
culties so pressing that the work on the building 
had to stop. The cost had by far exceeded his 

expectations, Practically every 


by members of other racial 
This last assertion is 
vouchsafed by white physicians 
who have had unlimited oppor- 
tunity to work in and observe 
similar hospitals all over the 
country. 

The cost of the sanatorium, 
including its equipment, is 
estimated at well over $150,- 
000—not such a huge sum un- 
til it is considered along with 
the fact that the realization of 
the project is due to the ambi- 
tion and indomitable will of a 
young physician who began the 


Five positions as internes at the 
Bellevue Hospital in New York 
City have been filled by colored 
medical graduates—the door be- 
ing open to them through continu- 
ous effort on our part not only to 
bring the authorities there to the 
point of making a public state- 
ment favoring the appointment of 
Negroes, but also to persuade 
young Negro physicians to qual- 
ify and apply to the Bellevue au- 
‘horities for recognition. 

From Report of National Urban 
League, Year 1917-1918 


cent he had saved, and all the 
money he was able to raise on 
mortgages had already gone 
into the new building and more 
money was urgently needed. 
He couldn’t go on and he 
couldn’t stop without losing 
everything. 

Temporary but insufficient 
relief was given on notes by 
several Harlem Negroes. To 
further complicate the situa- 
tion, it was about this time that 
serious architectural and con- 
structional troubles developed. 
Nevertheless, he never once lost 
hope of accomplishing his task. 


practice of medicine and sur- 
zery but ten years ago. 

Dr. U. Conrad Vincent, the founder, first con- 
ceived the idea of a thoroughly modern, fireproof 
hospital for Harlem Negroes, about two years ago. 
At the time, he had already established himself 
as one of the leading urological surgeons in the 
country. He was the first Negro interne to serve in 
Bellevue Hospital and the only member of his race 
to become a resident surgeon there. Consequently, 
it would have been easy for him to rest on his 
laurels. Something in his very nature made this 
impossible. 


So, encouraged by a few of his friends, Dr. Vin- 
cent began his task of rearing a hospital in the 
midst of Harlem. He acquired the property on 
which he hoped to build his sanatorium and about 
a vear ago the actual reconstruction of the build- 
ing was started. 


Among those who voiced early faith in his abil- 
ity to put his proposition over were Dr. Walter 
Gray Crump, the noted surgeon of Broad Street 
Hospital; Dr. George O'Hanlon, for many years 
superintendent of Bellevue Hospital, and Dr, Ed- 
ward L. Keyes, probably the leading American 
authority on urological surgery, and under whom 
Dr. Vincent became a resident surgeon at Bellevue. 
Incidentally in Dr. Keyes’ new scientific work on 
urology, he gives Dr. Vincent credit for originat- 
ing the most advanced operation on varicocele, a 
method and procedure still used at Bellevue and 
hy surgeons al! over the country. Dr. E. P. Roberts 


Meanwhile, Dr. Vincent was 
administering to fifty or more patients each day, 
serving in Harlem Hospital as an assistant visit- 
ing adjunct in surgery, and lecturing to the colored 
nurses there on urology. His energies were be- 
ing taxed to the utmost and he was forced nearer 
and nearer a physical breakdown. 

Chase Mellen, a prominent white lawyer and 
former counsel] of the City Club of New York, 
became interested and came to Dr. Vincent’s rescue 
and helped him raise the required additional capi- 
tal. A little later, V. H. Tulane, of Montgomery, 
Ala., a trustee of Tuskegee Institute and Dr. Vin- 
cent’s father-in-law, came on to New York to take 
a hand. The obstacles were overcome and the 
work progressed rapidly to completion. 

The structure is of brick, five stories in height, 
with an exterior of buff-colored stucco. Light and 
air pour in on three sides of the building. 

The reception room on the first floor is unusually 
attractive, suggesting the foyer of an old Spanish 
or Italian villa with a Moorish influence, rather 
than a hospital. Arched columns, colored tile 
side-walls, smal] iron-barred casements and red 
cobblestone-effect tile floor all combine to give 
this room a colorful warmth, 

Off the reception room doors lead to the luxu- 
rious dental suite and dental laboratory occupied 
by Dr. Anna Cooper Johnson and her husband, 
Earle F. Johnson, respectively, the four room suite 
of Dr. Vincent, the prescription pharmacy of Dr. 
Oliver N. La Morell, the two-room suite of the 
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house physician, superintendent’s office and ele- 
vator. 

Private and semi-private rooms with baths, and 
four six-bed wards, all located on the upper floors, 
give the sanatorium a total bed capacity of fifty. 
The private rooms on the second floor open on a 
veranda overlooking Seventh Avenue. 

The operating room and sterilizing room, lo- 
cated on the fourth floor, are equipped with every 
necessary modern convenience for surgeons, nurses 
and the care of patients. Electric refrigeration, 
an electrical call system, diet kitchens, the heat- 
ing plant and all other improvements are of the 
most advanced type. An X-ray room to be located 
in the basement and a solarium on the roof of the 
building are a part of the general plan and will 
be installed later. William E. Haugaard, head of 
New York State architects, drew the plans. 


Needless to say, the Vincent Sanatorium is not 
a charitable instituiton, though the man at its head 
has never been known to refuse a call for his 
services. Nevertheless, the rates for the semi- 
private rooms and beds in the wards are easily 
within reach of the Negro of average means who 
does not care to accept charity in the city hos- 
pitals. Incidentally also, the sanatorium in a 
small way, at least, will offset the discrimination 
Negro doctors and patients too often have to face 
when they apply for admission to several of the 
large private hospitals in the city, and offset it in 
the most effective way. 


Up to the capacity of the sanatorium, Negro 
physicians and surgeons, from both in and out- 
side the city, and white doctors with Negro pa- 
tients, will be accommodated. 

Dr. Vincent is a native of North Carolina, where 
he received his early education and was graduated 


Vincent Sanatorium, New York City 


The romance of the Vincent Sanatorium would 


from Shaw University at Raleigh before taking up be incomplete unless mention was made of Mrs. 

the study of medicine at the Medical School of Naomi Tulane Vincent, the doctor’s wife, who aside 

the University of Pennsylvania. The late Rev. Dr. from the duties of her home and the care of Ubert 

A. C. Vincent, his father, was for many years a Conrad, Jr., has stood at his side through all his 

“se mag at Shaw. His mother is a prominent trials and tribulations in building a monument to 
arlem realtor. his profession and race. ° 


I Used to Be Afraid of the Dark 


By T. T. F. FLetcHer 


T USED to be afraid of the dark 
Until one night my Mother said 
“Son, you're black too, 

The night is your brother, 

Brothers should be friends.” 

Now the night and I get on well together, 
We are not afraid of each other. 


Jung, 19.9 
ft 
= 
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American Cities—Albany, N. Y. 


By Ira De A. Rew 


EW American cities are as rich in historic lore 
as is Albany, the capital of New York. Though 
settled in 1630 as a part of New Netherlands, the 
city was not chartered until 1686. Its annals, how- 
ever, are replete with the activities of the Dutch 
settlers and their Negro slaves, the first of whom 
are known to have been in the colony as early 
as 1628. 
For two hundred years Negro 


Meanwhile the Negro population had grown 
from 860 in 1850 to 1,048 in 1880 while the total 
population increased from 50,763 to 90,758 within 
the same period. 

The current century has witnessed a remarkable 
change in the spirit of Albany. From a conserva- 
tive staid city with Dutch traditions, it has as- 
sumed a place of no mean importance in the in- 

dustrial field. It now boasts 


slaves were bought, sold and 


of having the largest factories 
in the world devoted to the 


freed in the city. Here they 
performed the menia! duties of 
the households in such a man- 
ner aS to cause a memoir writer 
of the time to state—“I have 
never seen people so happy in 
servitude as the domestics of 
the Albanians, reason 
was, that each family had a 
few of them, and there were 


During the month of November. 
1928, the National Urban League 
at the request of the Albany Inter- 
racial Committee, conducted a 
survey of the social and economic 
conditions affecting the Negro 
population of that city. This 
article presents some of the find- 
ings of that study. 


manufacture of car heating ap- 
paratus, adhesive pastes and 
plasters, toilet paper, ribbed 
underwear and one of the larg- 
est factories for the manufac- 
ture of aniline dyes in the 
United States. 

The population of Albany 
has not been greatly affected 


by the newer immigrant groups. 


no field Negroes.” 

Here, also, did they «play. 
and the “Pinkster Day” celebrations, were ovca- 
sions when the Negro population was given the 
freedom of the city, the right of spending days 
and nights dancing, patronizing the ginger bread, 
cider, and apple-toddy booths, and indulging in 
sports, 

On July 2nd, 1827, all slaves in New York state 
became free. This was the beginning of a new era 
for the Albany Negro, though it was not evident 
at the time. On July 5th of that year the Albany 
Advertiser commented on this freedom as follows: 

“Many of these people seemed to have enter- 
tained a notion that the remainder of their lives 
was to be a season of perpetual rest, for money 
would not induce many of them to undertake any 
labor until they were brought by starvation to 
realize the impossibility of subsisting by idleness.” 

Yet, this group and its progeny became one of the 
most active in the Abolition of Slavery Movement, 
the Underground Railway, and the establishment 
of a free school for Negroes. It also presents one 
of the most formidable arrays of economically suc- 
cessful freed men. They were regarded as “indus- 
trious and useful citizens, having few loafers and 
vagrants in their midst.” They also paid taxes on 
more than a half-million dollars worth of prop- 
erty which they owned. There were tradesmen, 
mechanics, carpenters, masons, tailors, clerks, and 
coopers among them, some of whom were highly 
respected in the community. Adam Blake, scion 
of the majestic Blake, body-guard of the Old 
Patroon, was the proprietor and owner of the 
Kenmore Hotel, which now stands though con- 
trolled by whites, and was said to be worth $60,000 
at his death. William A. Dietz had individual 
holdings amounting to more than $20,000. Wil- 
liam H. Topp was one of the outstanding mer- 
chant tailors in the state, having “no peer in his 
line.” 


The four most important for- 
eign groups in the city are the Irish, the Germans, 
the Russians, and the Italians. The first two 
groups named form more than fifty per cent of 
all the foreign white stock. In 1920 the racial com- 
position cf the population was as follows: 

Per Cent of 

Number Population 
Native White-Native Parentage... 56,265 
Native White-Foreign Parentage... 27,034 
Native White-Mixed Parentage... 11,101 
Foreign Born Whites... . 17,636 
Negroes 1,239 


Today there are approximately 2,000 Negroes in 
an estimated total population of 119,500, The 
more intimate picture of the population given in 
the survey shows that of 950 persons for whom 
birthplaces were reported, 39.3 per cent of them 
were born in New York. The state of Virginia 
accounted for 16.9 per cent of the total, while 8.8 
per cent were born in North Carolina, 5.9 per cent 
in South Carolina, and 4 per cent were foreign 
born. 

All data point to an increase in the Albany 
Negro population through interstate migration. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the ratio of males to 100 
females in the city increased from 92.0 in 1910 to 
105.1 in the latter year. The survey showed a 
ratio of 103.4 males to each 100 females. The 
reasons for this increase may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The fact that Albany is so located as to be 
a favored point of departure for New York, 
New England, and Canadian summer resorts 
employing Negro help, which tends to bring 
to the city a class of seasonal transient work- 
ers, many of whom return to Albany during 
the closed season. 

The proximity of brick yards, and Hudson 
River labor projects to the city, with their use 
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of Negro labor, many of whom found employ- 
ment in these industries too irregular and 
moved to the city for the possible advantage 
of continuous employment and for the social 
contacts possible there. 

3. The opportunity for wives of these laborers to 

find domestic employment in Albany. 

These categories cover, in the main, the reasons for 
365 workers coming to Albany between 1920 and 
1929. 
The Negro population of Albany is widely scat- 
tered, being distributed through 17 of the 19 city 
wards. The 1920 census, however, showed that 54 
per cent of the group lived in the 7th and 12th 
wards of the city. In Ward 12 where the largest 
number of Negroes is living, only eleven houses 
were added during the ten year period 1910-1920. 
It represents the smallest building development of 
any of the city’s wards, despite the fact that there 
is no land crowding, and that the area is not 
threatened by manufacturing encroachments. 

Along the Hudson River lies another area oc- 
cupied by a large number of Negroes. It is a zone 
of transition that slowly is becoming industrialized. 
Here many of the frame houses are untenable, brick 
walls are cracked and in need of painting; more 
rooms need artificial light during the day; toilets 
connect with the kitchen (often with no door be- 
tween) ; halls, yards and toilets are shared by sev- 
eral families, and the whole area is flanked on the 
north by a “closed red-light” district which is 
under the constant surveillance of the police de- 
partment. 

An analysis of 255 residences occupied by Negro 
families showed that for the 215 of them that 
were rented 8.2 per cent had no light other than 
cil lamps; 62.7 per cent. had no bathrooms, and 
16.8 per cent had outside toilet facilities. Seven- 
teen toilets were used by two or more families— 
three of them being used by five families. Fifty- 
five rooms used for sleeping purposes in 44 homes 
were reported as having no outside windows. 

For these conveniences and inconveniences the 
average monthly market rental by number of rooms 
was as follows: 


3 Rooms $12 93 
17.61 
5 * 22.14 
6 25.11 
30.41 
37.99 


Fifty-five per cent of all renters paid a monthly 
rental in excess of twenty dollars. 

In general there is a low standard of housing for 
the Negro population of Albany, the scanty equip- 
ment and poor state of repair of the average dwell- 
ing making the rent paid for such accommodations, 
comparatively high. The advent of a newer Negro 
population is a constant factor in the increasing 
dificulty of finding homes, increased rents and 
room crowding. As individual families seek 
to escape from these districts of inadequate ac- 
commodations other difficulties arise. Many realtors 
claim that the mere advent of a Negro into a new 
district, however personally unoffending that per- 
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son may be, causes a depreciation in the prope: 
values of that immediate area which will rea 
twenty or thirty per cent. 

When the Albany Inter-racial Committee soug \t 
some remedial measures from the real estate agers 
the following interpretations were among tho-e 
offered: 

1. “If they have sufficient funds to pay down on 
the purchase price they can secure a home in 
the usual manner. Perhaps this is the diffi- 
culty.” 

2. “It is our opinion that the colored people 
should be grouped by themselves in a section 
laid out and developed for that purpose. As 
conditions now exist in Albany, it is very em- 
barrassing to some of our citizens.” 

3. “Call a meeting of the Negro preachers—for 
the progress of the city. A Negro zone should 
be diplomatically established with the coopera- 
tion of the Negro clergy, who in turn would 
be able to increase many times the size of 
their congregation.” 

As the general health situation in Albany is not 
the most favorable, it is to be expected that the 
Negro population, living to a large extent under 
less favorable economic and social conditions 


PER CENT OF TOTAL DEATHS 
It SELECTED AGE CROUPS 
NEGRO AND WHITE POPULATION 
ALBANY, NEWYORK 1927 


777, 
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would pone a less acceptable picture. The Negro 
while forming slightly more than one per cent of 
the total population contributed for the years 1925- 
1927 inclusive the following per cents of total 


births and deaths: Per Cent of Total 
Deaths Births 
1925 2.4 1.1 
1926 2.3 16 
1927 3.r 10 


The infant mortality rate is high. In 1927 there 
were 27 births, but nine, or one third of the num- 
ber, died before reaching one year of age. Though 
the figures are too all to permit the calculation 
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of the rate of infant mortality, it may be noted 
that at such a pace Negro babies died during the 
year five times as rapidly as did white babies. — 
During 1927, the last year for which mortality 
figures were available at the time of the study, 
diseases of the heart accounted for the greatest 
number of deaths, Tuberculosis vied with the 
respiratory diseases, and diseases of early infancy 
for second place; each of these groups being re- 
sponsible for 13.1 per cent of the total deaths, Like- 
wise, the mortality figures show that among the 
Negro population there were: 
Twelve per cent of all the deaths between 1 and 
4 years 
Eight per cent of ali stillbirths 
Five per cent of all the deaths from pneumonia 
Six per cent of all the deaths from tuberculosis 
Two per cent of all the deaths from heart disease 
Two per cent of all the deaths under one year 
Two per cent of all the deaths from external 
causes 
One per cent of all the deaths of persons 65 years 
of age and over. 


Eighty-seven out of every 100 Negro males, 10 
years of age and over in Albany are primarily 
concerned with earning a living. More than half 
of this number are engaged in personal and domes- 
tic service, The occupations having the largest 
number of male workers are: laborers in build- 
ing trades, iron and steel and other industries; 
chauffeurs, clerks, laborers on steam railroads, 
porters, domestic servants and waiters. The state 
and muncipal offices give employment to three 
auditors, one assistant engineer, five clerks, one 
stenographer, four messengers, and _ fifty-five 
porters, 

Occupational data secured for 203 male work- 
ers showed that 75 per cent of them earned less 
than $30 a week, and 88 per cent less than $35 
weekly. These amounts, however, cannot be re- 
garded as a permanent index of weekly income, as 
under employment, and lack of work at regular 
jobs still play an important part in the life of 
the worker. 

Thirty-seven out of every 100 Negro females 10 
years of age and over in Albany are gainfully em- 
ployed, but 87 out of every 100 Negro working 
women are domestic servants. Twenty-one out of 
every 100 married Negro women contribute to the 
earning of the home, a proportion which is twice 
greater among the Negro population than among 
the whites. While the larger proportion of women 
worked away from home, seventeen per cent of the 
total number working earned an additional income 
through keeping lodgers and hair dressing. The 
median weekly wage of the Negro working woman 
was $12.20. 

The size of the total family income is of obvious 
importance in an analysis of local conditions. How 
representative the data secured during the month 
of November, 1928 are typical of the other eleven 
months is only a conjecture. At that time 15 heads 
of families were unemployed, six of them having 
been out of work for more than 8 weeks during 
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the year. Though general employment was at an 
ebb the family incomes for the month are indica- 
tive of how far below the standard income neces- 
sary for a population averaging 4.3 persons per 
family is that of the Albany Negro. Eighty-nine 
per cent of those families having an income of 
less than $1800 a year. 
Specified Monthly Earnings of 241 Negro Families 


November 1928 Number of families 
Less than $ 80 per month... 7 
100 
$200 or more per month. 2 


A canvass of the larger industries in Albany em- 
ploying more than 25,000 workers, showed that 
only 124 Negroes were employed. These were used 
almost entirely in the unskilled occupations. While 
no industry using Negro labor expressed a com- 
plete dissatisfaction with it, three of them qualified 
their fitness for certain types of work only. One 
employer of 11 Negro workers stated—“On the 
whole we consider Negro laborers lazier and less 
responsible than white. We have no objection to 
employing Negro help. Very few are able to 
measure up with white help and be retained on the 
pay roll through the year.” A manufacturer of 
alloy steels stated that the “relations between white 
and Negro employees were very friendly in the 
rolling mill and grinding room departments—but 
not so friendly in departments where skilled help 
is used, Negro labor has proved satisfactory in the 
9 departments if not in large num- 

rs.” 

As the Albany Negro worker is distributed very 
largely in the unorganized occupations, his mem- 
bership in the various bodies of organized labor is 
negligible. The unions of the Printing Trades, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, Building Trades 
and Journeymen Barbers report no Negro mem- 
bers. The Structural Iron Workers had one mem- 
ber a few years ago, while the Hod Carriers Union, 
despite the number of Negroes employed in build- 
ing labor reported no Negro members. 

An analysis of the police records for 1927 
showed that 342 Negroes were arrested during that 
year. Thirty-four per cent of these arrests were 
for intoxication. The New York Crime Commis- 
sion in its report to the State Legislature in 1927 
observed “that the arrests for public intoxication 
in Albany constituted almost one half of the total 
arrests for all offenses during the years ending 
with 1925. The total Negro arrests by a general 
classification of offenses follows: 


Offenses against the person 48 
Offenses against property 33 
Criminal sex offenses 2 
Offenses against public morals. 2 
Offenses against public order... 202 
Violation of local codes and ordinances... 36 
Minor Offenses. 19 

Total 342 
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Traffic violations are handled through the police 
court. When the 36 such offenses are excluded from 
the total it will be noted that there is approxi- 
mately one Negro arrested for every seven in the 
population. 

The “violent ages”—25-29 years show the larg- 
est percentage of male offenders,—23.6 per cent, 
while the female offenders were found in largest 
number in the age periods of 30-34 years—34.2 
per cent. In the age period 20-40 years comprising 
60 per cent of the population, there is found 74 
per cent of the total arrests, 


The Negro cases were disposed of as follows: 


Committed to Jail 179 ° 
Adjourned 58 
Fined 50 
Sentence Suspended 44 
Discharged 4 
Other Dispositions 7 


There were seven arrests of juveniles under 18 
years of age during the year, four of which were 
adjourned. The lack of any facilities for the care 
of delinquent Negro children is partly responsible 
for the number of adjournments. Social workers 
regret that there is no place to send either the de- 
linquent or orphaned Negro child. 

In this connection should be mentioned the seri- 
ous lack of adequate recreational and leisure time 
activities among the Negro population. Aside from 
the twenty-four city parks, four of which have 
playground equipment, there are no non-commer- 
cial recreational facilities for the group. _ Institu- 
tional facilities such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
are restricted to whites, if not closed to Negroes. 
The services of the former at the time of the survey 
was limited to two Negro boys, while the latter 
offered no recreational outlet for Negro girls and 
women. 

In the commercial recreational field movie 
houses, pool rooms, and public dances are the chief 
forms of amusement. How 321 adult Negroes 
spent their leisure is shown by the following 
replies: 

148 remained at home 
81 did “anything” or “nothing” 
66 went to the movies 
18 went to clubs 
6 went to church 


For the younger generation the public schools 
furnish some recreational outlet. Since the num- 
ber of children in high schoo] is exceedingly small 
—eleven—that institution can reach only a few 
of the group. Meanwhile the remaining 300 young 
people between the ages of 15 and 25 years have 
little or no recreational outlet when compared with 
the facilities available for the white population. 

In November 1928 there were 261 Negro children 
enrolled in the public schools of Albany: 
High School 11, Junior High School 24, 


Part Time Schoo] 7, Elementary Schools 219, Pub- 
lic School 15, having the largest Negro enrollment 
has had a large increase since 1925. Though there 
is a heavy loss in the Negro pupil enrollment be- 
tween the elementary schoo] and the high school, 
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no one has sought to remedy the situation. A lo k 
of encouragement, as well as a minimum num! =r 
of opportunities for employment, is undoubte: 
responsible for these losses. In the more speci |!- 
ized branches of the school system, as the Bo,’ 
Vocational School, there are no Negro pupils. 


It may be noted also, that, the Albany Hi} 
School has had 3 Negro graduates since 1924; th: ce 
are no Negro teachers in the system; the age-gracie 
distribution of Negro pupils in one of the pul)ic 
schools shows that 46.6 per cent (or 21 out of 45) 
were retarded from one to seven years, 


None of the private or semi-private schools lias 
a Negro student. Schools for secondary and pro- 
fessional education give similar statements. The 
Albany Law School has had no Negro studeuts 
since 1916. The National Training Schoo! for 
Certified Nurses has had three Negro graduates 
since 1905, the last one graduating in 1921. ‘The 
Albany Medical College has no Negro students. 
Meanwhile, there are no Negroes in Albany en- 
gaged in the practice of Medicine, Dentistry or 


Law. 


Agencies for human welfare have presented a 
most varied approach to Negro ills. hile some 
agencies have handled Negro cases, even as those 
of any racial group, others have done no work in 
the Negro’s behalf. The Boy Scouts have been 
particularly active among the younger group with 
a troop of 21 members and 4 members in other 
groups, but have found difficulty in securing volun- 
teer leadership, The Girls Scouts have a troop of 
8 colored girls, which is maintained more through 
the activity of a Negro woman who serves as volun- 
teer leader, than through the active interests of 
the organization. The Y. M. C. A. has had not 
more than five Negro members since 1920, The 
Y. W. C. A. has no Negro members. The Fresh 
Air Guild provides country outings for white chil- 
dren. The Albany Orphan Asylum has no rules 
against the admission of Negro orphans, according 
to the president of its board, but has no Negro 
charges. This institution admitted Negro children 
in the past, but with a change in the administrative 
personnel came the abolition of the separate cot- 
tage in which Negro children were kept. 


There are thirteen church institutions for the 
Negro population of Albany, despite the fact that 
approximately 50 per cent of the older residents 
attend white churches of the city. Seven of the afore- 
mentioned institutions have been organized since 
1920. The denominations included in the total 
number are Baptist, A. M. E., Catholic, Church of 
God, and Sanctified. The total church mem- 
bership of Negroes in Albany, however, is less than 
eight 


In recent years there has been manifested an in- 
creasing interest in social problems by many of 
the Negro clubs and lodges. Their efforts toward 
the amelioration of certain ills, accompanied by 
the sustained interest of white persons working 
with them in an organized body, purport a more 
substantial Negro population for that city. 
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A Slave for Life 


A STORY OF THE LONG AGO 


\GHT had settled down upon the big plantation. 

All was darkness and stillness. No horse was 
neighing in the stables, no dog barking in the 
kennels. One lone light shone, as was the cus- 
tom, in the lower hall of the great house, Else- 
where the darkness was so dense that the man had 
to grope his way along the path to the bay. When 
nearly there he turned aside and, still groping his 
way, crept into a thick shrubbery. Suddenly kneel- 
ing, he brushed away some leaves and moss, evi- 
dently familiar to his touch, and arose holding a 
bundle. It was enveloped in a piece of sacking 
and it contained all his earthly possessious. At- 
taching it to a stout stick, previously provided, he 
turned back to the path and with quickening steps 
reached the water's edge. 

Once there, he stopped and, peering about in 
the black darkness, bent his head, first in one 
direction then in another, as if listening intently. 
Apparently satisfied, he waded out into the stream 
and loosened from its moorings a row boat into 
which he sprang as lightly as if he had been work- 
ing in broad daylight. 

Ephraim had been wise in his selection of time 
and tide, Had there been a patrol near, his figure 
would scarcely have been discernible, so deep was 
the gloom, and he had no need yet to dip his oars, 
for the tide was taking the boat out in the very 
direction he wanted it to go. 

When he had drifted far enough away from 
shore to be satisfied that his departure had not 
been noted, he rose from his crouching attitude, 
fitted the oars into their locks and began making 
strong, swift strokes that sent his bark steadily for- 
ward, 

The night afforded no friendly North Star to 
guide this solitary boatman, and he was too in- 
telligent not to be conscious of his danger. Even 
in the darkness some belated vessel] might run him 
down, overhaul and capture him; yet there was in 
his heart more fear of what lay behind than of 
what might await him ahead. 

From childhood Ephraim had been familiar with 
the waters of “old” Chesapeake, and in the ship 
yards of Baltimore, working for six long years at 
his trade of caulking, he had learned so much of 
their art from sailors that he was far from being 
a novice in the role of seaman. 

His plan was to go ahead as rapidly as possible, 
all the time keeping near enough to shore to be 
able to make a quick landing in case of need. By 
daybreak he must be at least twenty miles from 
the place of starting. He must land where he could 
hide during the day and resume his journey at 
night fall. 

His capable mind worked clearly and rapidly 
and, as the blackness changed to gray on sky and 
water, his muscular arms bent to their task with 
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unflagging energy. Several times he stood up and, 
balancing himself in the small craft, sought to 
get his bearings. His whole being pulsed with 
joy at the certainty that he had made good time. 
He felt his muscles strong as tempered steel, “All 
my life,” he murmured, “they've been working for 
others, now they’re working for me.” How he 
loathed the thought of that slavery to which he 
was still bound! 

Listening to the swish of the waters, they seemed 
to him to follow the stroke of the oars with words 
like these, on the one side, “A slave! and on the 
other, “for life”! The repetition kept up—“A 
slave!—for life!” “A slave!— for life!” What 
a horrible nightmare it was! He must shake it 
off and push ahead, 

Already it was time to think of landing, for day 
was breaking—a new day indeed for the man in 
the boat! His keen eyes watched the dim outline 
ef shore. 

There were numerous landing-places, and select- 
ing one which seemed best suited to his purpose, 
the boatman beached his craft and, with bundle 
and stick, set forth upon land. 

Who can fathom the depth of the conflicting 
emotions in this free-born soul seeking liberty for 
its fettered body? Fearful but determined and 
shunning danger, Ephraim pushed cautiously on. 
He was well aware that, had he staid on the water, 
with the coming of day he was almost certain to 
be captured, if not by those directly in pursuit 
of him, then by others of that scarcely human 
element who made their living by lying in wait for 
runaway slaves and securing the prize money 
awarded when the poor creatures were returned 
to their masters. 

After walking some little distance the wanderer 
knew himself to be about twenty-five miles from 
home. Not wholly unfamiliar with the neighbor- 
hood, he felt sure of finding some shelter where 
he might hide until, under cover of darkness, he 
could again resume his flight. 

Stealthily he set out to find the highway. Before 
reaching it, however, he came up against a rail 
fence and there, as if especially provided, beheld, 
with joy, a great straw stack, fresh and sweet and 
clean, Some distance away and separated by an- 
other fence cattle were grazing. It was reasonable 
to conclude that he was near some habitation. Day- 
light was dangerously near and he knew the habits 
of overseers too well to take any risk. He must 
quickly worm his way into that straw stack so 
providentially at hand. 

Look at him, poor fugitive, before he conceals 
himself! His physical match would be hard to 
find. More than six feet tall, his body and limbs 
are so well proportioned that he does not seem 
of undue height. A head, noble in outline, is cov- 
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ered with a mass of dark, curly hair. His skin 
is of that peculiar, golden tint—the legacy of one 
born of a black mother and white father. His eyes, 
big, dark and usually keen, are now full of appre- 
hension and sadness. Running from the accursed 
soil of slavery he senses all the meaning of liberty 
and once on the way his mind is made up never 
to be taken alive. 

Making several irregular openings near the bot- 
tom of the stack and strewing a few handfulls of 
straw about the ground to simulate the appear- 
ance due to the depredations of passing cattle, 
Ephraim was not long in selecting a place of en- 
trance and, after taking one long, searching survey 
of his surroundings, bowed his head and, working 
his way with shoulders, hands and feet, burrowed 
far into the stack of straw. 

His last thought was to reach out one hand and 
pull a heavy rail across the very place where he 
had entered. Half sitting, half lying down and 
in a decidedly cramped position, the poor fellow 
settled himself for the long hours of waiting. 

After all the place was not so stifling as he had 
expected, for the straw had been stacked so as to 
let rain, sunlight and air filter through, and even 
in his great extremity Ephraim breathed a prayer 
of thankfulness for the good fortune that had so 
far attended him. 

Lying there, he began to think over his great 
adventure. How long he had been planning to 
get away! He could hardly remember a time when 
the thing had been out of his mind. All his past 
came before him. Once more he was a little boy 
tumbling about his “gran’ mammy’s” door in com- 
pany with other slave children. Thoughts of her 
brought memories of the ash cake she used to 
make, and all at once her runaway grandson be- 
came ravenously hungry. Drawing some bread 
and meat from his pocket he began to eat in con- 
siderable discomfort, which was in no sense allevi- 
ated by a great thirst that made his throat ache 
and burn. Reviling the stupidity which had let 
him forget to provide himself a flask of water, he 
once more fel] into a train of thought. 

This time it was his mother who came into his 
mind. He had seen her so seldom and knew so 
little about her. She had been a field hand and 
had visited him mostly at night; but how tender 
she was, and what happiness it had been to climb 
into her lap and forget cold and hunger, loneliness 
and every childish grief, as she crooned over him 
and told him those funny stories about “brer” fox 
and “brer” rabbit. In a childhood so destitute 
of those things dear to all children, that mother 
love made the one green spot in the desert of 
bondage. Tenderly, reverently, he thought of that 
mother who now lay in a lonely grave on the old 
plantation. 

Ephraim recalled at what an early age he had 
discovered his social] status, and with what deep 
mortification and sense of injustice he had found 
himself to be a slave, and not only a siave, but, 
a slave for life! with no way out. 

Once more he was going up to the great house 
to be outfitted for work. He was a big boy now. 
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Hitherto his garb had been of the simplest sort-- 
a tow linen shirt falling just below the knees, | - 
had long been ashamed to be seen in it and he! 
kept out of folks’ way as much as possible. Nov 
he came into possession of two pairs of coar:e 
cotton pants, the same number of “hickory” shi: s 
and one pair of heavy shoes. Such continued ‘» 
be the annual supply of his wardrobe until he 
had succeeded in hiring his time and had bought 
clothes of his own choosing. Thus memories of tie 
past surged through his active mind. 

He felt glad he had learned to read and write, 
he laughed even, as there rose before him sidewalks 
which had stood for him in lieu of blackboards, 
and the sign boards, bits of newspaper and barre! 
heads that had been his teachers. 

Again returned the weary days in cotton and corn 
field, the welcome change from country to city life 
when he had worked in the great shipping yards, 
the savage unrest that had made him long for 
liberty, and, at last, the determination to escape. 

One by one, faces of the old slaves he had 
known, came before him. “Broke-back Mimy,” who 
bore the appellation because she went about ter- 
ribly bent over, and whose back actually had been 
broken by a fence rail in the hands of an angry 
overseer; “Unc’ Lem,” who had but one eye, hav- 
ing lost the other in a fight with his young master. 
Ephraim shuddered and tried to banish thoughts 
of his unfortunate old fellow-servant. It had been 
because of “young mahstah’s” unwelcome atten- 
tions to the slave’s comely wife that the fight had 
been so bitter and the punishment so terrible, for 
poor Lem had come out worsted. 

These and similar episodes had made deep and 
lasting impressions upon Ephraim and had caused 
him to swear, while yet a stripling, that he would 
never marry unless he became free, never be the 
father of a child. Now, saddest of all the sad 
thoughts that filled his mind was the memory of 
Nan, whom he had left behind. He loved Nan. 
He had not even told her goodbye, trusting her 
intuition to tell her why. Would she, perhaps, bear 
a child to some other man, husband or no? True, 
she was a free woman, but how many free women 
escaped the slime of the slavery cursed country? 
Afflicted by all these torturing thoughts, apprehen- 
sive concerning the outcome of his attempt to 
escape, the fugitive’s weary body crumpled up and 
he gave himself to utter misery. 

At last he fell asleep and for hours slept as 
only the healthy, yet worn and weary, can sleep. 

Aroused at last by the sound of loud and angry 
voices, he instantly became alert. Heavy footsteps 
were close to his hiding-place. Sticks were being 
thrust into the stack. Merciful God! Was he to 
be captured like a rat in a hole? Great tremors 
ran through his body. He broke into a heavy 
sweat, his very flesh seemed crawling. What was 
it they were saying? “No use looking for the 
d - - - nigger in here. He's either on the road or 
on the water.” 

Ephraim knew that voice only too well. It be- 
longed to his master’s overseer, a man given to 
oaths, to whiskey, to the cowhide and shotgun, He 
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held his breath. Evidently the words had been 
heeded, for after some further cursing and kicking, 
footsteps and voices ceased to be heard, Ephraim, 
however, was thoroughly alarmed. He must think, 
think what it was best to do. The going off might 
be only a trick to lure him out; in that case he 
would be perfectly still and give them a game 
of waiting. So for a long time he remained in 
his cramped position, not daring to move and 
breathing softly. 

Finally he concluded that the searching party 

had gone, but for some reason he could not shake 
off the impression that they would return—and 
soon. This foreboding became unbearable. It was 
impossible to stay there longer. He must get 
away. 
Brushing aside the straw, he peered cautiously 
out; not a creature was to be seen. Looking sky- 
ward he was amazed to read by the sun’s slanting 
rays that it was late-afternoon, Crawling out from 
the stack he Jay for a short time prone on the 
ground. He thought of his boat but was too shrewd 
to go in search of it. 

At right angles to the road by which he had 

approached the stack of straw lay a dense wood. 
Poplars, maples, oak and the thick shade of the 
horse chestnut all were there. Less than a quarter 
of a mile from where he lay he could safely hide 
in on of those trees. His pursuers would hardly 
think to look for him there, at any rate it seemed 
the only present means of escape and he would 
try it. 
Taking from his pocket a small tin box, he 
dipped from it a quantity of tar with which he 
smeared liberally, the soles of his feet and, after 
making sure that there was no one in sight, he crept 
away, at first on hands and knees until some yards 
from the stack, then rising, he fled in great leaps 
and bounds to the shelter of the woods. 

Selecting a big tree whose branches were cov- 
ered with broad and thick leaves, Ephraim lost 
no time in disposing of himself as he had been 
wont to do when a boy at play and when, as he 
now remembered hopefully, none of his mates had 
ever been able to “smoke” him out. Nor was he 
settled a minute too soon. Whether some Divine 
prescience or the “root” given him by “conjurah” 
Sam had guided him, he was not at all certain, but 
the baying of hounds fell upon his ear and, as 
cold chills ran up and down his spinal column, 
sounds of threats and curses mingled with the 
yelping of the bloodthirsty beasts that nad been 
brought to trail him, To add to his horror a great 
blaze of light warned him that the slave hunters 
had set fire to his late hiding-place. The stack 
had been a big one and even in the shelter of the 
tree Ephraim began to fear that the brilliant light 
might reveal his presence should the searchers 
come into the woods, With anxious heart he 


waited but they never turned in his direction. 
What was it that had prompted him to bring the 
tar? By means of it the hounds had lost scent 
and his pursuers had been baffled. Was it God? 
He believed so, and as the sound of horses feet 
was lost in the distance and the noise of beasts 
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and men ceased to beat upon his listening ears 
he was overcome by a strange ecstasy. Instead of 
feeling scared and despondent as he had in the 
straw stack he now rejoiced in the belief that he 
was destined to escape. Had not the waters of the 
Red Sea divided for the children of Israel? Were 
not the three Hebrew children protected from the 
flames of the fiery furnace? Was not he, Ephraim, 
in the care of the same Jehovah who had guarded 
them? With thoughts like these, the lone way- 
farer kept his place in the crotch of the oak until 
darkness had fallen, and stiff and sore he let him- 
self down from his place of sanctuary. 

His throat was parched and dry. He could no 
longer do without water, and in the falling dark- 
ness with a woodman’s instinct he hunted for a 
spring. He failed to find one, but a brook was 
coursing through the woods, and stretched at full 
length he drank and drank and felt so refreshed 
that he began, in his sanguine way, to wonder 
whether these might not be healing waters given 
him by the “God of Moses.” 

Not long, however, did Ephraim indulge in fancy. 
Very cautiously, for there was still a bit of linger- 
ing daylight, he made his way to the open road. 
Every fence rail must be watched; every tree trunk. 
The slightest sound, even the fall of a dead leaf, 
staid his eager footsteps. Were the shadows peo- 
pled? To his tense imagination they sometimes 
were. 

With the settling down of night the wayfarer 
kept steadily on. Presently he came to a cross 
road which he recognized with glad surprise, for 
it meant that he was miles from home and not far 
from the town of H - -, where, if he could reach 
it before day, he was sure of finding shelter among 
friends. 

At thought of friends his heart kindled, for the 
burning straw stack, the sickening bay of the blood- 
hounds and the vigil in the tree top had taken toll 
of his strong nerves, and he felt a choking in his 
throat and held back unbidden tears. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning when, 
foot-sore and weary, Ephraim entered the little 
town of H - -, at the mouth of the Susquehannah 
River. Folks were not up yet and he made his way 
toward the familiar out of the way spot where his 
friends lived. 

No sound of man or beast broke the quiet. The 
choking pain that had, for a while, affected him 
was gone, and breathing far more freely he hurried 
on. A turn of a corner and poor Ephraim found 
himself facing a gun! “Halt, nigger!” came the 
challenge. He obeyed instantly. “Wha’s you’ 
pass?” With apparent coolness Ephraim produced 
one which he himself had written. Swinging his 
lantern close to the paper the patrol took a long 
time to look it over. He belonged to the class 
known as “crackers” and his knowledge of letters 
was probably less than Ephraim’s own. Finally 
he grunted out, “Papah seems ter be all right, but 
what yer doin’ heah?” “I’ve been “lowed time off 
t’ visit some friends,” with a show of confidence. 
“Wal, yer kin go on.” The stricture in Ephraim’s 
throat began to relax. He had barely taken two 
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steps forward, however, when the watchman was 
once more close behind him. “I dunno as | orter 
let yer go on; yer don’t look ner talk like a’ east- 
ern sho’ darkey; but nevah min’, go erlong, I kin 
soon ketch yer if yer up ter any tricks.” “Oh, I’m 
all right, sir,” was the shrewd rejoinder, and Eph- 
raim trudged on. 

Silas Jones was a slave who hired his own time. 
His wife was a free woman and in a tiny house 
in a back street they lived and toiled. 

Ephraim was made heartily welcome. He was 
permitted to take a warm bath, to eat a substantial 
meal and to sleep while Silas and Nancy kept 
watch. At midnight Silas awakened him and he 
set forth upon the last lap of his journey. 

To the watchman at the bridge he presented an 
entirely different pass, with a different name from 
the one given the patrol whom he had met in the 
early morning, and was permitted to proceed with- 
out question, 

Having crossed the bridge, and feeling much 
better as the result of the kindly ministrations of 
his humble friends, Ephraim set out almost light 
heartedly. Silas, who was a teamster, and familiar 
with all the roads, had given him careful directions 
and he knew he was not far from the Pennsylvania 
line—and Freedom! That thought which had 
haunted him for so long, that he was a slave for 
life, had fallen into a mental background and in 
its stead dreams of liberty were shaping them- 
selves—reunion with Nan, a home and—What was 
that? A footstep in the dark? A falling twig? 
Which? “It’s late for me to be getting scared 
now,” he thought, as he started to cross a field in 
order to skirt a village where lights were still 
burning. Once more he stopped, assured now that 
he was being followed. Turning around abruptly 
he encountered, not a patrol as he had feared, but 
a Negro who advanced toward him and in a friendly 
voice said, “Howdy, man, what’s yo’ hurry?” The 
voice and words were reassuring, and with the 
utmost relief Ephraim answered in an easy way, 
“Well, it’s late, ain’t it, to be on the road? Time 
all honest folks was in bed, eh?” “Oh, I dunno,” 
laughed the newcomer, “I’m heah an’ | peahs t’ be 
hones’, doesn’t I? 1 jes come this way fo’ a sho’t 
cut. I lives on th’ aidge o’ town an’ this brings 
me out right neah muh stoppin place. Is yo’ goin 
fuh, may I ax?” 

Thrown completely off guard by the friendly 
bearing of the follow, poor Ephraim forgot to be 
cautious and admitted, “Yes, I’ve got a good bit 
further to go.” - 

The two chatted amicably, and, Jeaving the field, 
after a time, struck back again into the road. 

When they had trudged along for about a mile 
the man halted. “Well, stranjah,” he said, “heah 
we pahts company, I reck’n, lessen you'll cept o’ 
sheltah wiv me fo’ th’ night.” Ephraim was not 
ungrateful for the offer, but too eager to push on 
to be tempted by it, so, reaching out a hand, he 
was about to say a cheery goodbye when his new 
acquaintance uttered so loud a guffaw that it caused 
him to hesitate. That was no genuine laugh, It 
seemed like a signal. 
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Accustomed to the tricks to which slaves of en 
resorted to secure secrecy or give warning, he 
braced himself for he knew not what. 

It flashed through his mind how that officer at the 
bridge had let him cross without a word. Why 
had he not thought of it sooner? Anyway ie 
had been betrayed. Before he had time to realize 
what was happening a horseman had come u; on 
them and, flashing a lantern in their faces, ce. 
manded to know what they were doing there at tat 
time of night. Ephraim recognized in the horse- 
man, who had now dismounted, a white man of |ow 
grade, probably a “nigger trader,” and as he b: nt 
to scrutinize the face of his late friendly com- 
panion he was at once convinced that he had been 
fooled and betrayed by that lowest and meanest 
of human beings—a Negro kidnapper of runaway 
slaves, working in collusion with a poor white. 

Righteous indignation gave strength to the poor, 
hunted creature. He knew himself too near his 
goal to give up until he had exhausted his every 
means of self-preservation. Moreover, he did not 
doubt his ability to match both the other men in a 
fair fight. 

No sooner was he aware that the white man was 
levelling a pistol at him than he sprang forward 
with the agility of a panther, knocked the weapon 
from the threatening hand and, before his would-be 
captor could recover from his surprise, pinioned 
both his arms and bore him to the ground, where 
he beat him almost into insensibility. 

What, in the meantime, had become of the Negro, 
coward that he was? Afraid to openly desert his 
confederate, though he offered no assistance, he 
was now cowering before the angry giant who had 
exhibited such rare courage in assailing one of 
the master class, Weakly, but mistakenly, he es- 
sayed to keep up the role of friend, for Ephraim, 
enraged by the fellow’s treachery and smarting un- 
der the humiliation of having permitted himself 
to be so easily trapped, turned on the black kid- 
napper with terrible wrath. “You scoundrel!” he 
cried, heedless of the possibility of being heard. 
“I’ve a mind to break every bone in your cursed 
little body. Don’t open your mouth or I'll kill 
you. Take the rope from that horse’s saddle,” he 
commanded, as, at the same time he got possession 
of the fallen pistol. Compelling the black traitor 
to cross his hands behind him, he fastened them 
securely, did the same for his feet, and then gagged 
him in the most approved fashion. 

As the first victim of his physical prowess began 
to give signs of returning sense, Ephraim lost no 
time in attending to his needs, omitting the gagging. 

“T’ll leave you two to keep one another company. 
and if it wasn’t that I have fear of Almighty God 
I'd have sent you both to the hell where you 
belong.” 

Afterward when he remembered his fury and his 
profanity, Ephraim was at a loss to account for 
the latter. Never before had he been half so pro- 
fane! Accustomed as he was to hear cursing and 
blasphemy, he had always scorned their use, but 
on this occasion he seemed not to be able to speak 
enough of strong and bitter words, 
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Free now to continue his journey, he felt a sick- 
ening sensation come over him, and found him- 
self trembling in every limb. 

Great God! Was he to give up now, now so near 
to freedom? Summoning all his strength, he stum- 
bled along. But it was a stumble, no longer the 
steady tramp, tramp that was taking him to a 
“Promised Land.” Still he kept on. ion he went 
straight through a village, making no attempt not 
to be seen. In a measure dazed, he was conscious 
of but one thought—On! on! he must keep on! 
All at once he began to run, slowly at first, then 
faster and faster, Was it a race? It seemed so to 
him and that he, Ephraim, was ordained to be the 
winner. Faster! faster! Harder! harder! Were 
his lungs bursting? Was he going blind? There 
was no longer any time, any world, anything, only 
the race, until finally he tottered and fell. 

There he lay, poor, hunted fugitive, pitiful yet 
noble slave, who had willed to barter life itself 
in quest of liberty! 

When he came to himself day had broken. A 
figure was bending over him. A tall, slightly 
built man of middle age, wearing a drab suit and 
broad rimmed hat of the same color was shaking 
him gently and demanding to know if he were ill. 

Where was he? What had happened? For a 
minute or two everything was blank, then it all 


Manhattan 


By NEWMAN 


HE looks a giant coral from a distance, 
A reef of cells swept dry by wind and sun, 
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came back to him—the Negro who had betrayed 
him, the fight and flight. 

He bethought him of the sorry picture he must 
make, and rose to his feet while the Quaker who 
had stopped to befriend him took account of his 
towering height, his breadth of shoulder and his 
great dark eyes, full of sadness and mystery. “I 
have lost my way,” he faltered, “and I must have 
fallen asleep.” “Thee must be very tired. Get 
into my wagon and | will give thee a lift.” 

At these words Ephraim saw for the first time a 
small spring wagon in the road, from which the 
stranger had evidently alighted. Slowly he fixed 
his gaze upon this good Samaritan. The answer- 
ing look, honest, serene, friendly, sent great waves 
of confidence and cheer through all his stricken 
spirit. He asked no questions, felt no fear, but 
with the faith of a little child seated himself beside 
this angel of his deliverance. 

Was it chance or was it God? The man in 
drab was one of the most vigilant and untiring 
“conductors” on the “Under Ground Railroad.” 

By nine o'clock that August morning, the two 
were well across the Pennsylvania state line. 

In Ephraim’s heart a great joy was upspringing 
and in place of the dirge, “A slave!—for life!” a 
new song was singing itself through all his being 
—the Song of Freedom! 


One which some buried force with hard insistance 
Thrust upwards in one gray-white skeleton. 

A range of skyscrapers whose concrete beats 
Loud, broken rhythms against a vaulting sky 
Rises along her mass of rib-like streets 


A backbone of enormous vertebrae. 


I saw Manhattan from the Brooklyn Bridge 


At night when every window was a bold, 
Bright square of fire. The island seemed a ridge 
Of huge stone-tablets lettered in fresh gold— 
Not records of a stene-age but the dream 


Of one that finds itself ttrough steel and steam. 
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William A. Farrow—Etcher 


gree M. FARROW, two of 
of whose etchings are reproduced 
here, was born in Dayton, Ohio and 
educated in the public schools of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana and the Chicago Art 
Institute. 


At present he is an art instructor in 
the Chicago High Schools and a mem- 
ber of the museum staff of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Mr. Farrow first received public 
recognition in 1923, when one of his 
water colors was hung in the Interna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition at the 
Chicago Art Institute. In 1928 he won 
the Eames McVeagh prize for a group 
of etchings, and in 1929 the Charles S. 
Peterson first prize for landscape and 
portrait in the Chicago Art League >. 
Exhibition. 


At the recent International Etching 
Exhibition held at the Chicago Art Institute, Mr. Farrow was represented by a group 
of etchings, four of which were sold to print collectors, 


In his efforts to secure a 
: thorough art education, Mr. 
Farrow was forced to try his 
hand at many varied occupa- 
tions. He has been a post office 
clerk — porter — janitor—sign 
painter. He has made posters 
— illustrated books and maga- 
zines — painted scenic back- 
grounds and mural decorations. 
Although etching is a compara- 
tively recent field for his artis- 
tic endeavors, he has the prom- 
ise of becoming a distinguished 
exponent of this medium. 
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New Economic Concepts 


Or gets a mixed feeling of regret and pleasure observ- 
ing the seriousness with which Negroes nowadays are 
devoting attention to matters of economic importance. It 
is of course cause for regret that others are filling accus- 
tomed places of employment once reserved for Negroes 
only, unless by retiring from old occupations they advance 
t¢ more satisfying ones, which yet is only partially the 
case. This substitution of whites for Negroes has serious 
potentialities in a laissez faire system which has been the 
procedure of Negro workers. As justifiable as these efforts 
to check losses or turn.them to good account may be 
they have come late, putting Negroes on the defensive 
without a plan of intrenchment or the instruments of 
protection. But even at this hour it is good to know that 
the awakening has come with evidences of substantiality 
and purposefulness. 


Recently the Women’s Federation discussed Industry in 
Washington, the National Urban League devoted a four 
day conference at Louisville to “Present Trends in Em- 
ployment,” and the second Fact Finding Conference at 
Durham was forced by almost every speaker to consider 
some phase of the Negro’s economic life. The bristling 
sessions of the Dining Car Waiters’ Association, just closed 
in New York, reflected this new awakening, while the 
perserverence of the Pullman porters, encouraged by their 
A. F. of L. affiliation, keeps the relationship of Negroes to 
trade unionism constantly before the public. An all day 
household employees conference in Chicago, attended by 
more than two hundred, is a poignant illustration of new 
thought in a field to which custom and tradition have 
assigned the second largest number of Negro wage earners. 
Newspapers are editorializing upon the essentiality of eco- 
nomic causation and it is the topic of discussion at informal 
gatherings. Indeed it is easier today to get an audience 
on this subject than on segregation. 


But interest does not stop here. Out in Los Angeles a 
class has been initiated by the Urban League of that city 
for instruction in power machine operating. In Chicago 
salesmanship is being taught to a capacity school, The 
C. M. A, Stores (Colored Mercantile Association), a fed- 
eration of grocery stores organized by the Negro business 
League to effect economies in purchasing and selling, 
have had a propitious beginning in Montgomery, extended 
to Winston-Salem and will doubtless be inaugurated else- 
where. Three prominent insurance companies have initiated 
the first merger of business, and Negroes the country over, 
Chicago taking the lead, are conscious of the strength of 
their spending power as an instrument to obtain vocational 
experience in places of business their dollars helped to 
make possible. 

For the most part these efforts proceed on the theory 


that there are improvements which Negroes themselves may 
influence by organizing their present forces, by acquiring 
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training and experience in likely vocations and by vitalizing 
public consciousness as to poss’bilities which an aroused 
united sentiment can bring about. Most attempts to secure 
employment have left the Negro’s own part out of the 
equation while blaming the employing group for not grant- 
ing opportunities. There is no dispos‘tion to discount the 
bigotry of capital and while employees as a factor in keep- 
ing Negroes unemployed and under-employed. Here and 
there may be seen evidences of the effect of propaganda 
and overt planning to eliminate colored workers from the 
jobs they have held exclusively—a more serious situation 
than their debarment from places of business and types of 
work in which they have never labored. While such prac- 
tices should be combatted, protests will not be respected 
until these beginnings in organization and personal aptitude 
can win more followers. 


Where Prejudice Was Not Tolerated 


In South Carolina a committee of women protested 
against the use of a colored contractor in the erection 
of a laundry building. The owner refused their request. 


In this same state directors of a Board of Trade resigned 
when it was called to their attention that that body was 
responsible for the failure of building mechanics to work 
on the construction of a Negro school. 


A Chamber of Commerce in the South offered as an 
attraction for new industries: “Cheap white labor.” The 
wording was later changed to read “good white and Negro 
labor.” 


In Alabama when a committee sought to have colored 
women employees discharged and white women put in their 
places only one store acquiesced. 


Though no Negro textile operatives are employed in 
the mills now on strike in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
the race question has been brought into the controversy. 
The Communists, who instigated the strike, are advocating 
the right of Negroes to trade union membership, but there 
is opposition to this and again the Negro is being made 
the proverbial issue in a situation in which he is not a part. 


An association to improve the working conditions of 
household employees (new name for domestic servants) has 
been organized with Mrs. Frank D. Watson as Direcfor. 
The organization is cognizant of the large percentage of 
Negroes in this occupation and will include them in its 
program. Mrs. Josephine Pinyon Holmes of the 137th 
Street Branch Y. W. C. A. (New York City) and Miss 
Nannie Burroughs of the National Training School at 
Washington, D. C. have been appointed members of the 
governing committee. 


T. ARNOLD HILL. 
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THe Macic Istanp, by W. B. Seabrook.-Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1929. $3.50. 


HIS “best-seller” is the product of the intersection of 
two rapid streams of contemporary interest and taste, 
—the fad for things Negro and the cult of the primitive. 
There are many other things of this vogue that are less 
entertaining, worse written, more concocted. Yet both the 
subject,—voodooism in one of its great bases, and the 
environing culture, the black Latinism of Haiti, demand 
an unusual care, around particular interests, and dictate 
an unusually high criterion of judgment. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Seabrook, though more competent and 
talented than many and by no means of the crude exploit- 
ing journalistic type, has nevertheless encountered con- 
siderable expert criticism and detailed challenge. For 
Voodooism in Haiti needs scientific study before it can 
safely be portrayed dramatically. Under the circumstances 
no travelogue can distinguish between the acc dental and 
the typical, between the truly primitive and the degenerate 
retrogressions, and guage accurately the relative values. 
As a peasant vice and a clandestine fraternity, surviving 
voodooism may be a very hybrid and diluted thing,—it 
probably is. Grateful though we may be for having some 
of the cover of darkness lifted, | think we must insist, 
because of the particular seriousness of the field, on longer. 
closer, more dispassionate study and less imagination on 
the part of the reporter. For, even though mixed and 
degenerated, Haiti is the most favorable reservoir now left 
of that original primitive earth religion and fetichism 
which was transplanted from the old world of Africa in 
the wake of the slave trade. It is, therefore, so original 
and precious and artefact that we cannot condone playing 
with it on the part of any one. 


Despite this, Mr. Seabrook gives an arresting picture 
But judging from his versions of well known incidents in 
Haitian history, the values are undoubtedly journalistic. 
There is keen appreciation of human emotional values,— 
Mr. Seabrook is no apolo- 
gist for the American Oc- 
cupation, no mere outsider 
in his pen pictures of 
Haitian society, no mere 
tyro in the knowledge of 
curious things and hap- 


penings in Haiti. For all 
“Black Majesty” .... 
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most careful and conscientious accuracy. As another re- 
viewer, more competent than this one has remark d— 
there is probably more folk lore in this book than e. her 
a folk religion or an actual delineation of a cult ritual, 
One of the quite unexplained things is the ready and sud- 
den acceptance of a white man into the fold, where one 
might suspect, in view of the almost fanatical sense of 
color and class in the Haitian hinterland, and almost utter 
impossibility of getting hold of much beside staged imita- 
tions commensurate with the bribe and the duplicity of a 
shrewd type of native practitioner. In Africa and else- 
where, such native tricks have often been known to occur; 
even we, remote kinsfolk, have forgotten in most cases 
to remember that the African,—and that means also any 
primitive derivative that would be worth the name and the 
pagan heritage, is a man who does not laugh with his 
face, but who can laugh with the inside of his stomach, 
Yet if Mr. Seabrook’s book points out to us, as it does, 
either the value of the study of voodooism or the duty 
and profit of the interest in Haiti, it will be a valuable 
addition and contribution in the long run, 


ALAIN LOCKE. 


ScarRLet Sister Mary, by Julia Peterkin. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1928. $2.50. 


HIS is Mrs. Peterkin’s third study of that Negro plan- 
tation life in the South Carolina lowlands which she 
seems to have adopted as her special literary field. Her 
selection seemed at first unpromising, not merely because 
of the drabness of the life of this retarded section, but be- 
cause of the peculiarities of the “Gullah-folk”, who in 
outward manner and dialect are scarcely typical even of 
the old-time Negro peasant, and certainly not at all typical 
of the Negro as a whole. However, Mrs. Peterkin has 
consistently stuck to her subject, in book after book has 
mastered its idiom of life and speech, and now gives us 
in the third her most matured portrayal,—one that I think 
will become a classic. For 
at last she has touched in 
this book the humanly ele- 
mental, and revealed some- 
thing that is characteristic 
and universal in the Ne- 
gro soul. though 
the incidents char- 


By Vandercook acters are in detail un- 


this we may be grateful, 
not merely because it is 


By Heyward 


“Mamba’s Daughters” ......... 


typical, the spirit and emo- 


By Bailey tion of the book are truly 


closer to our civilized in- Silver Slippers 
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: representative. It is only 
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not so important. We “Sorrell and Son” 
have many witnesses and 
many sources for this 
“Story of Philosophy” 
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another instance in these 
days of surface realism 
that a realism which goes 


By Durant down deep to the bone anc 


range of facts. But for 
“Abraham Lincoln” 


By Charnwood marrow of life invariably 


voodoo, we have only the 
common rumors and a few 


“In Spite of Handicaps” 


“Negro in Literature amd Art? i ccccccccccmemenmmene By Brawley strikes living truth and 


By Bullock vital spirituality. It is a 


credible eyewitnesses, of 
“Complete Poems” 


By Dunbar tragedy to record that only 
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one or two Negro writers of prose have found the depth 
of analysis or the penetration of spirit which characterized 
Du Bose Heyward’s “Porgy,” or which characterizes Mrs. 
Peterkin’s “Scarlet Sister Mary.” 

Such sympathetic insight and feeling have lifted the 
drab story of a peasant woman’s “many marriages,” most 
of them without benefit of clergy, to the plane of a real 
struggle after and salvation. For after the early marriage 
and the shock of quick desertion, Mary's amoralities are 
a succession of unsuccessful bids for companionship and 
respectability. It is the soil and a wicked social heredity 
that, like a fatal loading of the scale, turns every ven- 
ture into an unstable shamble, and sends Mary back single- 
handed to the burdens of life but for that support which 
js the great consolation of the peasant woman—the ever- 
flowing, ever-ready grace of the Gospel in its primitive, 
emotional magic. It is through such a spiritual drama 
that the book becomes typical in the best and deepest 
sense of the peasant Negro and his tragic struggle in 
unfavorable, handicapped circumstances for those healths 
of the soul which are so often denied his body. 


ALAIN LOCKE. 


Wuart tHe Necro Tuinks. By Robert Russa Moton. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

R. MOTON, principal of Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama, has done his American audience, both white 
and colored, a real service in presenting this book. 

It is a distinct addition to the literature on the subject 
of the Negro and an addition also to that increasing list 
of books by Negro authors which are being widely read 
by a critical public, both white and colored. 

Written in delightful, readable English, it sets forth 
in clear outline many things which the Negro is think- 
ing as he looks at our American life with its rules of 
living set up by white men, and at his success in making 
a contribution to the whole of American life in spite of 
obstacles placed in his way, which must have discour- 
aged any less optimistic and persistent liver. For the 
Negro has refused to die out, despite many prophesies 
that he would follow the American Indian, and all along 
the line of our American life he is showing himself more 
and more an integral part of its struggle and a more 
and more appreciated contributor to its success and 
beauty. 

The reception of the book by the reviewers has been 
prompt and enthusiastic and the favorable comment of 
our Southern press upon a book by a Negro which speaks 
out in such clearly defined and forceful way is additional 
evidence to that which Dr. Moton cites in his chapter 
on “the outlook” as to the change which has come into 
the thinking of the South, in regard to the Negro, his 
position, and the necessity for considering his opinion. 

The dispassionate quality of Dr. Moton’s writing, the 
generosity of his acknowledgment of white friendship and 
enthusiasm, give to the book that suggestion of reserve 
power which comes sometimes from understatement, and 
this quality is pretty sure to obtain for it a wider and 
more sympathetic reception than the unvarnished truths 
which he presents would have made likely. 

Issuing such a book at this time, though of course it 
required courage on Dr. Moton’s part, is the best evi- 
dence that in his opinion the interests of Tuskegee Insti- 
‘ute for which he is responsible, will not be jeopardized 
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by so clear a challenge to the thinking of the community 
in which his great institution must function. 

The Montgomery Advertiser in editorial comment greets 
the book with enthusiasm and says: “The white reader 
will realize instantly that the honest eyes of a puzzled 
friend have looked into his face and questioned him tact- 
fully but searchingly. The book will leave him a little 
in doubt of himself, a little less certain that his opinions 
regarding all aspects of the race question are the products 
of pure wisdom and are not to be further refined. There 
is no ill will in the book. There is no vituperation. 
There are no sneers. Dr. Moton’s grasp of the white 
man’s psychology is uncanny.” 

In his chapter “I Know the Negro” Dr. Moton explodes 
most thoroughly and adroitly the claim of any white man 
who uses this phrase to anything but the most cursory 
attention. The picture of the white man who has, ever 
since the days when Negroes were first brought to the 
United States, been blandly imposing his ideas and opin- 
ions on the Negro by virtue of his political or other posi- 
tion of influence, going mistakenly ahead on the assump- 
tion that he knows anything about what the Negro is really 
thinking, is illuminating, while the contrast of the Negro 
mind which, working with and for the white man, has 
from the beginning of things been studying him, listening 
to his conversation, taking part in all his activities, both 
public, private, and very private, is startling when we 
think in terms of a present-day investigation by going 
to the sources. 

The chapter on solving the Negro problem without the 
Negro is, of course, the perfectly logical result of the 
picture projected by the first two chapters. 

While admitting some special advantages in develop- 
ment of Negro enterprises, and citing the limitation of 
friction which have resulted from various kinds of segre- 
gation, there is no uncertainty in his denunciation of the 
practice as morally indefensible and as implying mo 
matter how applied a suggestion of inferiority against 
which all Negroes must always protest. “To accept a 
required segregation is to accept the thesis of undesir- 
ability on which it is founded and to concede the assump- 
tion of inferiority which accompanies its practice. The 
thinking Negro sees this clearly: the unthinking Negro— 
if such there be—when it comes to this question, feels 
that there is something wrong about it. Among. all 
classes it is resented as the most humiliating form of 
racial discrimination, with the least substantial excuse or 
justification.” 

Of schools and the administration of public funds for 
schools, of course, Dr. Moton speaks with authority, and 
his discussion of the situation in regard to segregation 
in housing, while not supplying us with the technical 
data, goes straight to the heart of the matter. 

In regard to the use of the ballot, and his discussion 
of the use of the ballot during the reconstruction period 
which is so often cited in extenuation of the denial of the 
ballot to the Negro today, he gives an interesting picture: 
“Tt is significant that during the reconstruction period, 
when the Negro was represented both in the state legis- 
latures and the national congress, there were no disabling 
laws passed against the white man and no legislation 
enacted specially favoring the Negro. When he came to 
power, albeit but recently a slave, he legislated like a 
free man for freemen without prejudice or discrimina- 
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tion. As much cannot be said for the governments that 

succeeded _his.”” 

What the Negro thinks of the protection of the Courts 
receives this illuminating comment: “In spite of all the 
injustices and abuses from which Negroes suffer, one 
seldom hears of a court action brought by Negroes against 
any white person in our Southern states.” 

His picture of the effect on the Negro of his war 
service, where Neg:oes found themselves defamed by their 
own comrades, no stars for them in the community flags 
when they returned home, where they have been forcibly 
stripped of the uniform which they have consecrated 
with their valor and blood, and have been denied the 
privilege of registering their names among those entitled 
to their country’s praise and gratitude, is written in 
English which is brilliant to the point of suggesting 
flame. And he points out no less clearly that the alleged 
failure of the Negro to cooperate with officers of the law 
in apprehending criminals is not difficult to understand 
when “to the Negro the law, where these practices obtain, 
appears not as an instrument of justice but as an instru- 
ment of persecution. Government is simply white society 
organized to keep the Negro down, and the officers of the 
law the agents authorized to reek upon the helpless 
offender the indignation and the vengeance that outraged 
law and order feels when stimulated by prejudice.” 
“Where there are Negro officers of the law, and where 
Negroes have a reasonable chance of justice in the courts, 
there is no complaint that they conceal crime any more 
than most people of other races.” And, of course, they 
are themselves the most frequent victims of lawlessness 
of any group in our country. 

Negro thinking on his treatment in the army makes of 
our colored citizens a cynical group of observers of Con- 
gressman DePriest’s recommendation of Negroes for cadet- 
ships at West Point and Annapolis. The failure to promote 
Colonel Young, the last West Point graduate who had 
served with distinction wherever he commanded, to be 
a Brigadier-Genera! along with his white colleagues of 
the same grade, the fact that Negro regiments are de- 
tailed so much more frequently than others for the labor 
battalions of the army, that in the world war in one sector 
Negro troops were ordered at one time to appear without 
arms for review by the*Commander-in-Chief—these _in- 
stances are presented as a background against which shines 
in bright and glowing light the marvelous leyalty and 
heroism of Negroes in responding to every call of the 
nation for service. 

Without slighting or in-any way glossing over these 
and numerous other grounds for bitterness on the part 
of the Negro, Dr. Moton points to the constructive side 
and with his own. philosophy of patient elevation of the 
contrast of the work, achievéments, and splendid progress 
of the Negro in America, despite the handicaps to which 
he has been subjected, pays splendid tribute to the 
friendly and encouraging white man who stands up to be 
counted in an endeavor to influence public opinion for 
justice and opportunity for the Negro. 

Many a white conscience will be uneasy, I suspect, when 
it reads such a sentence as this: “Hearts grow indignant 
at abuse and outrage, but they still remain silent; sensitive 
consciences protest what is manifestly unjust and even 
dishonest, but the protest seldom crystalizes into action. 

This dread of what his neighbor thinks, more than any- 
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thing else, appears to paralyze the white man in Arvericg 
when it comes to public dealings with the Negro.” 

Dr. Moton is optimistic in his outlook for the future and 
suggests that the program of anti-Negro legislati.o js 
nearing, if not actually at, an end, though the Nort! has 
still to make a lot of adjustments with its newly ar:ived 
considerable Negro population. As Dr. Moton point- out, 
the chief trouble with the Negro in the opinion o{ the 
white, is that he seems to refuse to be less than an A meri- 
can, and his book ends with a challenge to state-inan- 
ship to produce some “broad-minded, far-visioned |-ader 
to awake the South from its nightmare over the Negro 
and show the way to a constructive order of civilization, 
which can employ the energies and capacities of both 
races without sacrificing the opportunities or integrity of 
either.” And to this task, “distinctly for a Southern white 
man,” he pledges the Negro as his most loyal ally. 

All friends of constructive progress in the United States 
must hope for this book a wide reading among whites 
that they may understand what the colored citizen of our 
country is thinking, and among Negroes that the technique 
of the presentation of protest and the ingenious develop- 
ment of an insinuating appeal may be more widely under. 
stood. 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


Girts tn Arnica. By Erick Berry. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.00. 
SOPINHE Accidental Lion” is the enticing title of the first 
of six charming stories of girls in West Africa 
Little pug-nosed Isobel from England has an exciting ad- 
venture on the Benue River in Nigeria and then fades 
out of the picture, giving place to her five pug-nosed Afri- 
can friends, Mowa, Hawa (“which means Eve in the pretty 
language of her people”), Ashu, Rimfa and Daria of the 
Pyem. 

We suspect the author, Mrs. Erick Berry, of being one of 
those happy mortals who never quite grow up, so easily 
does she make these tales convincing! Young folks will 
thrill and older folks may smile indulgently at the mar- 
vellous way in which Ashu catches The Whirlwind, but 
both may gain new knowledge from Mrs. Berry's descrip- 
tions of methods of living and doing among the Jukon 
people, the Mohammedan Haussas, and the farmer Fulani. 

That Rimfa, young daughter of Fulani herdsmen, should 
lead fifty wild cattle to safety through a tornador may seem 
unusual, but that Rimfa should feel very much abused 
because she is less favored than her brothers seems quite 
real. We learn that “the Fulani child is well trained and 
exceedingly obedient” and are glad that Rimfa’s rebel- 
licus spirit is soothed by the reward for her courage. 

I am grateful for the volume’s enlivening of a dull train 
trip on a rainy afternoon. It is easy to read—printed in 
good clear type on rough paper. There is an attractive 
frontispiece in colors, several vivid sketches made by the 
author of natives and honey-comb huts and long-horned 
African cattle—also a small map of Africa thoughtfully 
placed on the title page so that we may know at once 
where it all happened, Nigeria being encircled! The 
delectable youngster on page 14 deserves more space. Al- 
together, with its gay orange cover and contrasting green 
jacket, the book makes an admirable gift for young people. 
people. 

JOSEPHINE PINYON HOLMES. 
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Organized Labor 
VICING the desires of workers within the labor move- 
ment for a more positive and vigorous policy than that 
of the American Federation of Labor, Labor Age, national 
labor monthly “opposed to communistic tactics,” included 
this statement in a summarized program for labor pro- 
gressives: 
“Insist that union membership shall not be denied 
because of race or pol tical, social, economic or re- 
ligious views of affiliations.” 


LBERT WEISBORD, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
munistic National Textile Workers’ Union now on 


strike in Gastonia, North Carolina, reports as approved by 


the strikers: 
“Abolition of the color line. In our union Negroes 
are to be received with full equality of status.” 


Mr. Weisbord speaks for the policy of the communistic 


union, while Paul Blanshard in an article in the Nation 
reports on the actual practice in the striking area: 

“The National Textile Workers Union believes in 
admitting Negroes and whites upon the same basis, 
and in a few instances have joined the union, altho 
I have never seen one at a meeting. . . . The strikers 
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Left to right: Dr. Thomas Elza Jones, president of Fisk University; Dr. R. R. Moton, principal 
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themselves remain wholly uncoaveried to the ideal of 
race equal.ty. ... As for the Negro strikers, there are 
only a handful of them because so small a proportion 
of the mill workers are colored. . . . The Negroes . . . 
must be confined to the rough work of cleaning, 


packing, and transport.” 


VER 100 unorganized Negro women workers at the 
Bayuk Brothers cigar factory in Philadelphia walked 
out in protest against the low wages, long hours and un- 
sanitary conditions under which they were working. The 
weekly pay of the group ranged from $3.50 to $11.00, the 
average being around $9.00. They demanded an increase 
of ten cents on the rate of 25c given for stripping 12 and 
a half pounds of tobacco and walked out in a body when 
this was refused. These women were entirely unorganized 
at the time of the strike. 


T the conference of the Brotherhood of Dining Car 
employees held in New York recently, Mr. Rienzi 
Lemus, the president, cited the progress and achievements 
of the organization; among them the promotion of waiters 
to cafe-car waiters in charge and to headwaiters in lieu 
of ass'stant dining car conductors on the Pennsylvania 


of Tuskegee Institute, and Dr. James Gregg, head of Hampton. 
These three educators met at a luncheon conference given by Mr. Arthur H. Morse, Boston 


Urban League, to discuss the educational problems of the Negro of the north and how Bos- 
tonians could co-operate with the southern schools in finding industrial opportunities for Negroes. 
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Railroad and the eight hour day and overtime payment on 
the eastern railroads. 


Education 


IHE session of the West Virginia Legislature, which 
ended in March, considered and enacted into laws 
important bills relating to Negroes in the State: 

A bill authorizing the state to pay the tuition of 
Negro students who wish to pursue courses of study 
in graduate and professional schools outside of the 
State. 

A bill equalizing the salaries of white and Negro 
teachers in the public schools of the state. Under the 
provisions of this law any board of education failing 
to pay Negro teachers with the same training and 
experience and holding similar credentials as other 
teachers, may be compelled to do so by mandamus. 
T. Edward Hill, the Negro delegate from McDowell 


County, is due much credit for the passage of this 
legislation. 


the affiliation into a single university 
system of three important local Negro colleges—Atlanta 
University, Morehouse College, and Spelman College—the 
following have been elected as a Board of Trustees of the 
new system, which is to be known as Atlanta University: 
Dean Sage, Mrs. Alice Coleman, James Weldon Johnson, 
William Travers Jerome, Jr., of New York; Kendall Wei- 
siger, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, Dr. Will W. Alexander, Dr. John 
Hope, Miss Florence Read, and Dr. Myron W. Adams of 
Atlanta. Five additional members are to be elected. Mr. 
Sage was chosen president of the Board and Dr. John 
Hope was unanimously elected president of the University. 
The arrangement provides that each institution shall 
continue to operate much as at present under its own 
board of trustees and administrative staff. The principal 
immediate change is that Atlanta University will cease 
to admit freshmen and as soon as the present under-grad- 
uate classes can be taken care of will give itself solely to 
graduate and professional work, the other two institutions 
throwing their strength and influence into the development 
of this great school. 


Two views of the radio studio located in the Liberty Life Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Boy Scouts 

ORE than 12,000 Negro boys are now registered (1 the 

618 troops scattered throughout the country, a. cord. 
ing to the 1928 report of the national director of  nter- 
racial activities for Boy Scouts. In every southern state 
there are troops of Negro boys of this movement whic |: has 
been described as “a process of making real men «ut of 
real boys by a real program that works.” 

For the past two years the Hampton Institute Su:omer 
School has adopted courses in scout mastership under Mr. 
Harris, the director of the Negro scout movement among 
the colored youth of the south, with headquarters in Nash- 
ville. Similar courses in scout leadership will be given 


in the 1929 Hampton summer school. 


Fellowships 

ROFESSOR WILLIAM LEO HANSBERRY, of Howard 

University, has been granted a Winthrop Fellowship 

by the Faculty of Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
for research in African anthropology and archaeology. 

Ralph Bunche, instructor in political science at Howard 
University, has been granted an Ozias Goodwin Memorial 
Fellowship at Harvard for graduate work in government. 

Howard University has granted a year’s leave of absence 
to each in order that they might take advantage of the 
Harvard Fellowships. 


They broadcast from 


there from Monday to Friday nights inclusive from nine to ten oclock Central Standard Time. This station operates, 
upon 1,200 kilocycles and is designated as Station WW AE. 
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Nathaniel George, extreme right, win- 
ning the 100 yard dash during the South- 
ern Pacific A. A. U. championships over 
Frank Wykoff, second from right, and 
Charley Borah, at left hitting tape. This 


was one of the biggest upsets in track 


history this year. George’s time being 9 
and 4-5 seconds. George is a Whittier Col- 


lege man. 


Hospital Survey 
R. Algernon B. Jackson, Professor of Bacteriology and 
Public Health of the Howard University School of 
Medicine, recently made a survey of 120 Negro hospitals 
extending over seventeen different states and the District 
of Columbia. The survey was made under the direction of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association and is reported in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association for April 20. 
Dr. Jackson was accompanied on the tour of inspec- 
tion by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, who was for- 
merly head nurse of the Mercy Hospital in Philadelphia. 


over which Dr. Jackson presided as Superintendent. Mrs. 
Jackson confined her observations to the phase of nurse 
training in the various hospitals visited. 

Among other things, Dr. Jackson recommends that a 
careful study be made, state by state, of hospital beds. 
available from all sources, for Negroes, the standard of 


New York High School boys who won 
championship at Penn Relays. 

Jess Liscomb, Ed Hersche, Gene Brown 
and Jim Healy, the winning members of 
George Washington High School of New 
York, relay team, whose time of 3:30.1-5 
in their heat won the interscholastic relay 
title for them. The games were held in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the 


University of Pennsylvania. 


service rendered, and the proportion of pay and indigent 
patients. He also recommends that each state adopt legis- 
lation requiring hospitals to obtain a license before oper- 
ating a training school for nurses. 


In his report Dr. Jackson provided the Association with 
information concerning 29 hospitals, previously unreport- 
ed; that out of 120 hospitals the staffs of eleven were 
made up entirely of white physicians, of forty, the major- 
ity of the staff members were white, of forty-two, the staffs 
were made up entirely of Negro physicians, and of twenty- 
one, the majority of staffs were Negroes. On the staffs of 
the 120 hospitals visited the physicians were 482, white, 
and 515, colored. 

The states covered in the survey included Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Florida, 
and the District of Columbia. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


PON the re- 
quest of edu- 
cational leaders in 
Liberia, Tuskegee 
Institute has sent 
its vice-principal 
Robert R. Taylor. 
to that republic to 
serve as an advisor 
in the construction 
of the newly 
shartered Booker 
I. Washington In- 
justrial and Agri- 
cultural Institute 
f Liberia. The 
new school is to 
be modeled after 
Tuskegee, giving 
instruction in agri- 
culture, mechan- 
ical industries and 
Robert R. Taylor home economics 
as well as in academic subjects. Mr. Taylor, who is a 
graduate of Harvard University will serve as an advisor 
on curriculum as well as on construction of buildings. 


ISS ZOE R. Marshall of New York City, has been 

appointed as a member of the staff of the State Board 
of Charities of North Carolina, Division of Negro Work. 
Miss Marshall is a graduate of the Florida A. and M. 
College, the Atlanta School of Social Work, and has done 
graduate work at the New York School of Social Work. 
Her work will be confined to the field of Negro child life, 
under a grant from the Rosenwald Fund. This appoint- 
ment makes a total of 23 trained Negro social workers now 
connected with public welfare agencies of the state of 
North Carolina. 


T. 
GREENE of 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has been 
appointed execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Urban League 
of Tampa, Florida 
Mr. Greene, who 
is a graduate of 
Lincoln _Univer- 
sity, has been en- 
gaged socia’ 
work since 1909 
serving as camfy 
secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. dur- 
ing the war and 
later as personnel 
worker at the 
i Westing house 
Electric Manufac- 


Cyrus T. Greene turing Company. 


June, | 929 


RS. INABEL BURNS LINDSAY, senior worker |. the 
Mason District, Provident Association, St. Louis Mis. 
souri, was selected as the St. Louis member of the In- itute 
sponsored by the American Association for Orga: izing 
Family Social Work, This Institute meets annual.) in 
New York City and is composed of twenty workers ‘rom 
as many dfferent cities, each worker the selected : «pre. 
sentative of the family we!fare agency in her city. [|r is 
arranged for in- 
tensive study of 
selected phases of 
social work. Mrs 
Lindsay is the sec- 
ond colored work- 
er so honored in 
St. Louis; Mrs. 
Gladys Carrion 
Gray was selected 
in 1927. Mrs. 
Lindsay is a grad- 
uate of Howard 
University, and 
has done _ post 
graduate work at 
the New York 
School of Social 
Work on a fellow- 
ship of the Na- 
tional Urban 
League. 
Inabel Burns Lindsay 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Mr. Carter: 


In the February number of the Opportunity, Mr. W. A. 
Robinson made the error of leaving out Samuel Huston 
College as one of the four year colleges recognized by 
North Carolina as Class “A”. 

Enclosed please find copy of letter received from Mr. 
James E. Hillman, Director of Certification. 


Sincerely, 
T. R. DAVIS, 
President, Samuel Huston College. 


President T. R. Davis, 
Samuel Huston College, 
Austin, Texas. 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

In reply to your letter of January 21st let me say that 
we recognize Samuel Huston College as a standard four 
year institution. This recognition is in accordance with 
the information furnished you in my letter of February 
4th, 1928. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES E. HiLLMAN, 


Director of Certification 
State of North Carolina. 
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WHO’S WHO 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY was formerly President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. He is an international 
figure in the field of economics and sociology, At 
present he is Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of 


New York. 
IRA DeA. REID is the Director of Research of the National 
Urban League. 


WILLIAM M. KELLEY is a prominent journalist. He is 
the editor of The Amsterdam News, New York City. 


CORALIE FRANKLIN COOK of Washington, D. C. is the 
wife of Dean Cook, long a member of the faculty at 


Howard University. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD is Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees at Fisk University and President of 
the National Urban League. His interest in the Negro 
and the problems of race adjustment in America has 
been one of the most effective influences for better 


racial understanding. 


ALAIN LOCKE, essayist, author and. professor at Howard 
University, is the outstanding exponent of the New 


Negro. 


T. T. F. FLETCHER is a newcomer to the pages of Oppor- 

TUNITY. 

BLANCHE TAYLOR DICKINSON is a well known poet 
from Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPHINE PINYON HOLMES is Director of the Bureau 
of Employment of the West 137th Street Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. New York City. She is a graduate of 
Cornell University. 


1 When in New York 
‘ make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRAtHt RST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There other 
Hotels, but none so 
Good as— 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


=: F.C. FANE, prop. 


OPPORTUNITY 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


is offered as a good gift suggestion for the young 
graduate to whom you would like to send a token. 

The price is $1.50 for 12 issues or $2.50 for 24 
issues. Just fil] in the subscription blank: 


OPPORTUNITY, 
Send OPPORTUNITY for pe months 


as a gift to: 


(check) 
For which a (M. O.) for $1.50, $2.50 is 


enclosed herewith from: 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


OPPORTUNITY, 17 Madison Ave., New York City, 
Enclosed please find check or money order for 
in payment for items checked. 


The Finest Private Hospital Owned 
and Operated by Negroes in America 


VINCENT’S 
SANATORIUM 


2348 SEVENTH AVENUE 


Between 137th and 138th Streets 
Phone EDGecombe 5921 


CAPACITY—Fifty Beds in Private and Semi- 
Private Rooms and Wards, All With Out- 
door Exposure. 


LOCATION—Right in the Heart of Harlem. 

FACILITIES—Every Modern Facility Neces- 
sary for the Welfare of Patients, Includ- 
ing the Finest Operating Room in 
Harlem, X-Ray and Physiotherapy. 


RATES—Reasonable. 


For Further Information Write: 


U. CONRAD VINCENT, M.D. 


Founder and Director 
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East India Hair Grower 
IF USED REGULARLY 
Will Promote 
a Full Growth 
ef Hair, Will 


EAST INDIA 
HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, Itch- 


Trouble, we 
want to you to 


MME. S.D.LYONS 
Hair Grower. 


The remedy contains medical properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. 
The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 
Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. be used with Hot Iron for 
straightening. 


Price Sent by Mall 50c. Postage 10c. 


AGENT’S OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling, $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


8. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. 


THIRD ANNUAL 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


June 8th to July 16th 
Inclusive $480 Price 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, FRANCE 


A Travel Study Course for Teachers, Students 
and others, with College Credit if Desired 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Va. 
or ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd tSreet, New York City 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATEAND INSURANCE BROKER 


167 West 145th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as the Urban om ya we would have to organize one. Happily it 


exists, and is but one of many which are 


il work in other American cities with 


national headquarters in New York. It expresses most efficiently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching in these columns, and which in all of its varied forms of 


lion should have the pport of p 


‘estat 
EVENING POST. 


who think in terms of good will,”—CHICAGO 


. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON, EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 


Chairman 


Executive Secretary 


Marcel, Finger, Permanent Waving 


FACIALS, SCALP, MANICURE, Etc. 
Look for success—it is yours 


If ambitious and sincere, double and quadruple your 
earnings. Why let others grow rich while you re- 


main poor? 


Don’t envy, do likewise. Grand chance 


to earn while learning. 


119 WEST 42nd STREET 847 BROAD STREET 


Near Broadway 


New York City 


Newark, N. J. 
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